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With a 
Hotpoint 
Automatic 
Electric 
Range 


HOT WATER 
ELECTRICALLY 


You can have a con- 
stant supply always 
ontap. Hotpoint 
makes many sizes of 
automatic electric 
water heaters—a 
model for every 
purse. Each has the 
famous HI - SPEED 
CALROD element. 
























T will not heat up your kitchen. Even when 
baking or roasting, put your hand on the 
oven top and feel how COOL it keeps. 

Only Hotpoint has HI-SPEED CALROD 
elements and the amazing Thrift Cooker. Your 
cooking cost will be LOWER and the heat 
FASTER on a Hotpoint. Thousands of farm 
women have proven it more economical than 
fuel. And there is no soot, no ashes! Nor coal, 
wood or oil to cause work and dirt. 

Ask your electric company about the LOW 
PRICES now possible on Hotpoint ranges with 
large “farm” ovens. 


EDISON 


GENERAL CB ELECTRIC 
APPLIANCE COMPANY nc. 


5622 West Taylor St., Chicago 


Join us in the General Electric Hour, broadcast every Saturday evening 


over a nationwide N. B. C. network. 
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RUNNING WATER ON THE FARM 








: a 

=J Outfit W-46 
Price $114 

Other Outfits from $75 to $135 






WATER SYSTEMS 


ON thousands of farms, Goulds They require very little attention and 
Water Systems have eliminated never need oiling. 


water-supply worries. They are prov- 
ing not only dependable and trouble- 
free, but also economical. 

There are 12 different sizes and 
styles in the Goulds line, ranging from 
$75 to $135. The pumps are equipped 
with ball bearings permanently sealed 
in grease. And every pump is backed 
by a 2-year perfect-service guarantee. 


The W-46 System, shown above, is 
a combination pumping unit that sup- 
plies fresh, cold drinking water direct 
from the well and hot or cold water 
from storage. It has a capacity of 
210 gallons an hour and costs only 
$114. Starts and stops automatically. 
Write for catalogue showing complete 
line. 


Seneca Falls, N. Y. 





GOULDS PUMPS, Inc. - 


GOULDS PUMPS 
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Model H20A 


Hereisa MONARCH Electric 
Range Especially Designed for 











20-Inch Oven 


with Automatic Temper- 
ature Control. 


GRAD 
Kitchen Heater 


(and incinerator) with pro- 
vision for pin type water- 
front when wanted. 


CAOTo 
4-Unit Cooking 
Top 
with ample space for pots 

and other utensils. 











Se 








FARM KITCHENS 


Ithasall the beauty ...alltherefine- 
mentsofother MonarchRanges... 
but in addition, greater capacity 
and a construction to withsta.d 
the heavier service of the usual 
farm home. All enamel, in white, 
Nile-Green or Ivory-Tan. 


ELEcCTRIc RANGE 


MALLEABLE IRON RANGE CO. 
400 Lake Street, Beaver Dam, Wis. 












6 Electricity on the Farm 


. But you CAN afford 


running 
water! 


You can have running 
water for just a few cents a 
day . . . and turn the time 
you wasted pumping and 
carrying water into dollars 
and cents! You can keep 
your cattle healthier and 
more productive ... your 
hogs fatter . . . your barns 
cleaner... and your family 
happier! You can enjoy all these benefits — 
and many more—simply by installing a 
Westinghouse Electric Water System. 
Remarkably low in price . . . obtainable on the 
most convenient payment terms . . . Westing- 
house Water Systems are built in types and sizes 
to meet any demand and to supply water from 
any source. They are completely automatic... 
self-regulating . . . and self-stopping. Send in the 
coupon today and learn how infallibly West- 
inghouse Water Systems are constructed. . . Double Acting Salina 


























: hallow 
how you can benefit immensely from such a Well System has a ca- 
pacity of 300 gallons 

sound investment in modern convenience. pov bene. 


Westinghouse 


ELECTRIC WATER SYSTEMS 


(Autcmatic) 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, 
Small Electric Plant Section, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Please send me information regarding the type of Westinghouse Automatic Elec- 
tric Water System I need to meet the following requirements: My source of water 


supply is: Well.......... CRS os cricned DR. ehewincd CE cwseus 


Number in family......... we use about......... gallons water daily. 
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HoT FOOD EARLY... 
without building a 
; roaring fire 





Fresh, steaming hot coffee as early as 
you want it . . . without lighting the 
range! Why not let a Westinghouse 
Electric Percolator fortify you against 
those early-morning chores? Your 
breakfast toast, too, is better if made 
ina Westinghouse Turn-Over Toaster. 
Toasts more slices a new patented way 
—every piece crisp and golden brown 
—adds zest to any meal. Be sure to 
specify Westinghouse when buying 
anything electrical for the farm. The 
Westinghouse line is complete, from 
motors, water systems and lighting 
equipment to appliances of every sort. 
Consult your power company or the 
nearest Westinghouse dealer next time 
you are in town. 


The Complete Farm Electrification People 


Westinghouse ) 
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Save time and avoid hard work... 
for 20 cents a week 


No woman within reach of electric current can 
afford to wear herself out over a wash-board 
and tub and hand wringer—when an electric 
washer actually cleans better and costs only a 
few cents a week to operate. 


Perhaps the children or the home garden may 
deserve more of your time. There are so many 
things that you really want to do. An electric 
ironer will save hours. You can sit at the work 
while it quickly does the large, straight pieces 
as well as the small ones—no carrying of six- 
pound flatirons. 


Or a Hotpoint electric iron will relieve much of 
the old drudgery. All these time- and labor- 


saving devices are inexpensive to ae and ready 
to serve you at the touch of a switch. 


When your farm is wired for electricity, be sure 
to install plenty of convenience outlets so that 
electric appliances can be plugged in wherever 
you want to use them. With a sufficient number 
of properly located switches, you will find them 
an economy in the long run. 


And make sure that the materials are of the best 

uality. The easiest, safest way is to install a 
CE Wiring System. Ask your power company 
about it. You will be surprised to find how 
easily it can be installed — surprised at the low 
cost of operating an electric washer or ironer. 


95-761D 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


Join us in the General Electric Hour, broadcast every Saturday evening 


on a nation-wide N. B. C. network 
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At the recent convention of the National Elec- 
Farm home tric Light Association at San Francisco, M. S. 
now coming Winder, Executive-Secretary of the American 
into its own Farm Bureau Federation, made the following 
statement: 


“We believe that the generous use of electricity on the farm will be 
the means of saving the farm for the family unit (as opposed to large 
scale corporation farming). In all of the operations of agriculture 
there are many burdensome tasks, formerly done by expensive man 
power but which we are beginning to discover can now best be per- 
formed by the use of mechanical power. The chores which occupy 
much of the time of every family on a farm, which is properly 
diversified and which is provided with livestock, can be done so much 
more cheaply and easily where electrical power is available. These 
uses of electricity in agriculture are increasing year by year until on 
thousands of farms today electrical power displaces an extra hired man; 
it relieves members of the family of many burdensome tasks so that 
their time can be devoted to other important activities, or it may pro- 
vide them with some leisure, something which, too often in the past, 
the farm family have been denied. 

“Not only is the generous use of electricity important as an aid to 
doing the farm work itself, but in the farm home it is soon found 
to be almost indispensable. 


It was but a few years ago that electricity on the farm was 
looked upon more as a luxury than an economic necessity. 
Furthermore, the majority of farmers, as well as many of the 
power companies, did not believe the extension of central sta- 
tion service to farms was practicable. 

But the willingness on the part of farmers to use current 
for many operations, as well as improvements in equipment for 
the transmission of electric current with smaller losses, re- 
sulted in the present nation-wide movement to electrify farms. 

It will not be long until the average farm home can boast of 
many advantages not enjoyed by the city, a condition which will 
reverse matters. City conveniences have always been a magnet 
to those who have had to put up with the rigors and discom- 
forts of farm life, but with electric service available on the 
farm, and with all that brings, the farm homes will have dis- 
tinct advantage over city homes—particularly in the absence 
of smoke, noise, and other unavoidable attendants upon city 
lite. 
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For Better Milk at 
Less Expense 


By J. C. Scorr 


66 LEC - 
Kz RIC- 
ITY: is 
the greatest 
boon in Amer- 
ica to those 
farmers who 
have access to 
it,” declares Mr. 
J. L. Marstrand, 
owner of the 
Grand-Pre- 
Purebred Jersey 
Farm at Park- 
land, Washing- 
ton. 

Practising what he preaches, or 
rather preaching as the result of 
practical experience, Mr. Mars- 
trand explains how, by the help 
of electricity, his 70 head of jer- 
seys—30 head milked with milking 
machine—are cared for in a frac- 
tion of the time it required to 
care for them without electric ser- 
vice. 

A Time Saver 


“We used to stand here for an 
hour and a half cutting mangles 
by hand,” exclaimed Mr. Mars- 
trand, “where now it requires 
only 10 minutes to cut the same 
amount with a root cutter driven 
by a small electric motor. 

“Before we had electric service 
one man spent two hours each eve- 
ning watering the cows by hand. 
We spend no time for such work 
any more, as an electric pumping 
system delivers water to drinking 
cups in the barn where the cows 
can drink any time of day or 
night. 

“Of course such a system re- 
duces labor and expense in oper- 
ating a dairy farm, but that is not 
all. Here is the important thing 
that happened in our case. We 
actually brought the cows up in 
their milk flow during cold weather 
after installing those drinking cups. 
Cows always give more milk when 





Mr. Marstrand and Part of His Herd 


they can drink 
plenty of warm 
water at any 
time they want 
it.’ 


Warming 
drinking water 
for the cows in 
winter is an- 
other advanced 
idea put into 
practice on the 
Grand - Pre 
Farm. 

“Tf you want 
to get good 
milk, and lots of it,” continued Mr. 
Marstrand, “have contented cows. 
Let them have water any time 
they want it. Keep them healthy 
—lots of water is important in 
keeping a herd of cows free from 


compaction and _ other _ similar 
troubles. 
“When cows are nervous for 


any reason—scared of the men who 
care for them—they simply do not 
produce. A milking machine is a 
wonderful thing for the cows; it 
tends to make a better milk flow, 
because the machine does _ not 
worry cows as most milkers do.” 


In the Milk House 


Besides using lights everywhere 
in and about the buildings, which 
helps to reduce time in caring for 
the stock, Mr. Marstrand puts 
electricity to work in the milk 
house. It helps to wash and ster- 
ilize the bottles and milking uten- 
sils, and furnishes water in abun- 
dance, so necessary where certified 
milk is produced. 

The milk house is also equipped 
with an electric milk cooling sys- 
tem and refrigerating box. 

“We are producing the best milk 
we know how to produce,” says 
Mr. Marstrand, “and electricity is 
a necessary adjunct in this con- 
nection. We use lots of it.” 
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Choosing and Using an 
Electric Motor 


By W. C. KRUEGER* 


HE electric motor offers many 

advantages as a source of farm 
power. It is clean, quiet, and 
smokeless; it greatly reduces the 
fre hazard, is instantly started 
even in the coldest weather, and 
has a remarkable capacity for 
handling overloads. There are 
very few wearing parts and these 
are easily and cheaply replaced. 
Many motors under hard service 
have run 10 to 20 years with no 
adjustments other than for brushes. 


Stationary or Portable? 


Several questions confront the 
buyer of a motor for farm use. 
First, is a stationary or a portable 
motor needed? This depends large- 
ly on the equipment operated. 
Power jobs that occur daily usu- 
ally require a stationary motor, 
ready for instant use. Examples of 
such uses are the milking machine, 
cream separator, water pump, em- 
ery wheel, and, in large dairies, 
the feed grinder. 

Many power jobs, however, are 
of seasonal or infrequent occur- 
rence and a considerable saving in 
investment or in power charges 
can be effected by using one power 
uit for all of them. Portable 
farm motors are now available in 
several makes. The motor is 
mounted on a 2- or 4-wheel truck 
and is fully equipped with switches 
and fuses to make it an indepen- 
dent power unit. It is moved to 
the job, instead of moving the job 
to the motor, as in the case when 
aline shaft is used for distributing 
power to several units from one 
stationary motor. Direct helting is 
more efficient than line shaft trans- 
mission. “Plug in” outlets can be 
placed wherever the motor will 
frequently be used. 


*Rxtension Specialist in Rural Elec- 
trification, University of Wisconsin. 


Another consideration in buying 
a motor is size. Portable motors 
are commonly available in 3-, 5-, 
7'%4-, and 10-horsepower sizes. The 
motor should be large enough to 
take care of the maximum farm 
power demand and small enough 
to avoid high investment and serv- 
ice charges. For silo filling the 
motor may be 5-horse-power if a 
filling speed of 5 to 10 tons an 
hour is sufficient, and 7% for in- 
creased demands. Common _ burr 
type feed grinders will require 
from 5- to 714-horsepower for the 
6- to 10-inch sizes. Hammer type 
feed grinders developed especially 
for electric operation have been 
limited to 5-horsepower and are 
also available in 2- and 3-horse- 
power sizes. 

Most of the other power jobs 
fall below the requirements for silo 
filling and feed grinding. The effi- 
ciency of a large motor doing little 
jobs does of course fall somewhat 
below normal, but the current used 
in very nearly proportional to the 
power used, regardless of the’ size 
motor. Generally it is better to em- 
ploy a small motor a longer time 
than to rush the job by using a 
large motor fewer hours. 

The matters of speed and voltage 
are standardized. Whenever pos- 
sible, motors shouid be operated on 

220 volts. The 1,800 r.p.m.* motor, 
operating at approximately 1,760 
co under full load is the stand- 
ard. 


Protection Is Good Insurance 


Portable motors, like all other 
farm motors, should be protected 
against over-loading and overheat- 
ing. They are generally equipped 
with a thermal overload relay and 
under voltage cut-out. Do not buy 
the ordinary fuses which melt and 





* Indicates revolutions per minute. 
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The Electric Motor at Work on the Farm 

1. Harry Erod of Mitchell, Indiana, uses a small portable motor to fan his wheat 

2. Five H.P. farm utility motor developed for small power operations on the 
farm, sawing wood at the Pinney-Purdue Farm at Wanats, Ind. 

3. Cutting up dry roughage with electric motor for feeding the pure bred Guernsey 
herd of Barty Brothers at Valparaiso, Ind. 

4. Electric drill in farm workshop of C. O. Jarrell near Frankfort, Ind. 

5. Ars job being done by motor on the Sarpowski Farm near Schenee- 
tady, N. Y. 

6. Glen Goodwin of Wanatah, Indiana, using a portable electric motor to run his 
grindstone. 

7. Grinding feed with electric motor on the farm of Chas. Miller, West La- 
fayette, Ind. 

8. Putting oats through fanning mill and then treating it with ceresan at the 
rate of three ounces per bushel on the farm of former Gov. W. T. McCray, Kent- 
land, Ind. The oats are treated im a concrete mixer, three bushels at a time for 
three minutes. Thirty bushels are handled per hour, the mixer and fan mill both 
being operated by an electric motor with current coming from rural high power 
line. 
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which are often repaced with fuses 
too heavy to protect the motor. 
The difference in price is justified 
from the standpoint of convenience 
and protection. 


Use Motors Throughout the 
Year 


Motors provide power very eco- 
nomically and give the greatest re- 
turns on the money spent for them 
when they are used for as many 
jobs as possible throughout the 
year. Of course, the stationary 
motor has its daily job. Milking 
requires approximately 2% kilo- 
watt hours a cow, monthly. The 
water supply motor takes from 1 
to 2 kilowatt hours of energy for 
every thousand gallons pumped 
and on the average farm requires 
only between 15 and 25 power 
units a month. 

Two thousand pounds of milk 
can be separated at a power cost 
of 1 kilowatt hour; six thousand 
bottles can be washed with the 
same amount of power. Electric 
dairy refrigeration requires ap- 
proximately 1 kilowatt hour for 
every hundred pounds of milk 
cooled to 45 degrees F. 


Winter Uses of Motors 


On most farms a portable chore 
motor can be used to good advan- 
tage every month in the year. 
Home feed grinding can be recom- 
mended when 10 tons or more of 
feed are ground each year. The 
power cost will vary with the fine- 
ness and with the kind of grain, 
but ranges between 3 and 6 cents 
a bag. 

To make grinding on the farm 
an economical process, the mill and 
its arrangement should be such 
that an attendant is unnecessary. 
Many such installations have al- 
ready given several years of prac- 
tical service and have proved en- 
tirely satisfactory. 


Wood sawing is another winter 
job often made disagreeable by 
cold weather engine troubles. A 
motor works best in cold weather, 
is instantly started and has the 
necessary quick response to the 


changing power demands in saw- 


~ 
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ing. In a recent demonstration in 
Morris County a 5-horsepower 
motor, operating a 30-inch saw, 
proved capable of cutting seasoned 
body maple 12 to 14 inches in di- 
ameter. This was an overload for 
the motor but proved its stamina. 
Wood sawing takes about a kilo- 
watt hour of electricity a cord. 
Other winter jobs readily handled 
by electric power are feed mixing, 
corn shelling, husking, and shred- 
ding, and fodder cutting. Occa- 
sionally we find a farm hay press 
operated by the chore motor. 


In the Spring 


Spring is the season for farm re- 
pairs and for getting equipment 
into shape. The farm concrete 
mixer requires very little current, 
especially since the motor is easily 
shut off between mixes. Hours of 
labor can be avoided by running 
the emery wheel or grindstone 
with a motor. Even such a small 
job as this can be handled eco- 
nomically with the farm chore 
motor. Disks, plow points, culti- 
vator shovels, hand tools and the 
many edged tools on the farm are 
quickly and easily sharpened on 
power-driven cutting stones. 

Summer brings hay making, and 
many a back-breaking hour may 
be saved by the use of hay un- 
loading equipment. The hay hoist 
owner cuts barn time to a mini- 
mum and greatly facilitates un- 
loading. Ease of control particu- 
larly fits the electric motor to the 
job of driving the hoist. 

In the fall we have silo filling; 
an ideal chore for the portable 
motor; threshing can often be 
done with this small power, also 
elevating corn and grain by means 
of conveyors or blowers, and such 
specialized jobs as grading pota- 
toes and fruit, and operating vege- 
table and fruit washers. 

Man power has always been the 
most expensive form of power, and 
when it can be eliminated by the 
use of economical mechanical pow- 
er good management demands the 
substitution. With each mechani- 
cal horsepower doing the work of 
10 men, the user of motors or en- 
gines has a veritable army at his 
command. 














Watching a One-Man Crew Do a Very Nice Job 


Using a Motor for 


Silo Filling 


HAVE often stood in the crowd 

around the tall silo at the side 

of the beef barn and watched 
Professor E. W. Duffee engineer 
a job of filling silo with a 5 H.P. 
motor. The beef barn, you will 
remembe~ if you know the Wis- 
consin College of Agriculture, is 
just below the big stock pavillion 
on the back campus. 

These silo filling demonstrations 
keep the people of the state in- 
formed on the work the college is 
doing with various ensilage cutters 
and the tests with the power that 
runs them. There is probably no 
one in the country that knows 
more about silo fillers than Profes- 
sor Duffee. He has been studying 
them for a good many years, their 
design, their power requirements, 
their capacities. Many improve- 
ments in the design of modern 





MEACHAM 


cutters can be traced to his studies 
and the recommendations he has 
made to the manufacturers. 

The cutters Professor Duffee 
uses for these demonstrations and 
that the college recommends for 
use with small motors must meet 
certain distinct requirements of 
size, type and fan design. 

A throat width of 12 to 13 inches 
is preferred because with that size 
it is easy for the man on the wagon 
to drop the bundles so they pass 
readily into the cutter. This avoids 
the need of another man to feed 
the machine. There is generally 
no need of buying a larger and 
more costly machine though 15 
inch cutters have been operated 
successfully with 5 H.P. motors. 

Cutters of the flywheel type are 
used for three reasons. They usu- 
ally have a somewhat simple 
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mechanism and therefore seem to 
run easier. With the fly wheel 
machine the motor jis set ‘off to 
one side and the belt does not run 
alongside the feed table and out 
beyond it. This makes it easy to 
drive the load across at the end of 
the table so that the driver can 
drop the bundles accurately upon 
it. Then, too, the straight knives 
on the flywheel are probably easier 
to adjust. They can be changed 
more quickly and it is certainly 
easier for the average man to do 
a good jeb of sharpening them 
than the spiral knives of the cylin- 
der type cutter. 


Select for Efficiency 


The fan must be so designed 
that it will elevate efficiently at 
low speed. This is the secret of 
success with a small motor. We 
cannot depend on the fan to blow 
the corn up the pipe; it must throw 
it up. So the fan wings must fit 
the housing very closely. There 
should not be more than an eighth 
of an inch clearance at the ends 
and very little more at the sides. 

Unless they do fit tightly the 
slow moving fan wings will not 
sweep the ensilage cleanly out of 
the housing. The so-called blower 
pipe should be reasonably small so 
it will not be necessary to move 
a large volume of air through it, 
and it is also an advantage if it is 
offset where it leaves the fan hous- 
ing so that its center line rather 
than its outside edge is tangent to 
the circle which the wings describe. 

The most efficient speed for an 
ensilage cutter—the speed that 
takes the least power—is the slow- 
est speed at which it will run and 
still elevate. Driving a filler at 
400 R.P.M., a 5 H.P. may be able 
to cut a very respectable amount 
of ensilage and keep it flying into 
the silo and yet be barely able to 
turn the same cutter empty at 600 
R.P.M. Excess speed eats up 
power tremendously. 

You can obtain the right speed 
for your own cutter by changing 
its pulley size, of course. The or- 
dinary farm motors usually run at 
1750 R.P.M. when loaded and often 
have pulleys about 5% inches in 
diameter. This formula will give 


—_ 
ur 


the proper size for the cutter pul- 
~~ to get the speed you want. 
p. diam. X m. R. P.M. _ 


— f Cutter 
Cutter R.P.M. l p. diam. 
Note: 
m = motor 
p=pulley 


For example, suppose your silo 
is 40 feet high above ground and 
that your filler has a fan 42 inches 
in diameter. The table shows that 
the filler should run at 435 R.P.M. 
If you plan to use a standard port- 
able farm motor with a 5% inch 
pulley, you can calculate the size 
of the filler pulley by the formula 
as follows: 

5% x 1750 

435 

54 times 1750 = 9625 

9625 divided by 435 = 22.1 

There is always a little slippage 
so a 22 inch pulley will be just 
right. 

The belt that carries the power 
plays no mean part in a successful 
job. It must be pliable enough to 
fit snugly around the motor pulley 
to give good contact. Because the 











A Little Motor Fills a Big Silo 
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motor pulley is small a stiff belt 
will not do. Water proof leather 
is the best material for this pur- 
pose, but ordinary leather is also 
good. In either case the belt should 
be only single ply. If rubber or 
stitched canvas is used, it should 
be only 3 or 4 ply,—never thicker. 
A 4 inch belt may be satisfactory, 
but a width of 6 inches is much 
better as the belt need not be kept 
so tight. Good results cannot be 
expected if the motor pulley is too 
small to get a reasonable grip. 
Probably 4% inches in diameter 
by inch face is the smallest prac- 
tical size. 

There are still other factors that 
influence the amount of corn a 
small motor will cut and elevate: 
a most important one is the sharp- 
ness of the knives and the way 
they meet the shear bar. Profes- 
sor Duffee says, 

“Put on sharp knives every half 
day if you are doing any amount 
of cutting. It is best to have an 
extra set and to sharpen both sets 
after every day’s run. If you let 
those knives get dull, you are 
bound to have trouble. And be 
careful to grind them so as to keep 
their original long bevel. Don’t 
dub them off, for that makes them 
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cut hard. Then set them up just 
as close to the shear bar as they 
can possibly be without actually 
hitting it. That shear bar is the 
other blade of the scissors and the 
two blades must act together if 
they are really going to cut in- 
stead of break or tear the corn 
apart. Examine the shear bar once 
in awhile and see that it is sharp 
too. In some machines you can turn 
it over so as to use all four edges.” 

Another aid to easy running is 
proper lubrication. It is not enough 
merely to put grease in the cups, 
you must see that it reaches the 
bearings. And it is not enough to 
squirt oil in the holes that are 
readily visible. You must find a 
way to lubricate every shaft and 
gear. Some of the better fillers 
have a tight transmission case 
somewhat like that of an auto- 
mobile. This case should be kept 
loaded with good grease or heavy 
oil. 

It will be worth your while to 
set the cutter up carefully. The 
pipe should stand perfectly straight, 
and should be as nearly plumb as 
practical. Many cutters have a 
flexible coupling or collar where 
the pipe joins the fan housing to 
take care of a small angle in the 





The Bundles Go Through Nicely with No One at the Feed Table 
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Putting on a Demonstration at the University of Wisconsin 


pipe at this joint, but there should 
be no such angle if the fan is to 
throw the ensilage through the pipe 
most effectively and with the least 
resistance. Even if the pipe leans 
toward the silo a little, it is usually 
possible to bring it into the plane 
in which the fan revolves by block- 
ing up the wheels to raise the outer 
end of the feed table. If the pipe 
has a telescoping section, be sure 
that the small end is down: 

“We are recommending small 
motors for silo filling because a 
motor is easy to start, and elec- 
tricity is such ready, handy power,” 
says Professor Duffee, “You do 
not have to play around with 
water or gasoline, or have to get 
out and fire up to get steam. This 
is a fast method, not in tons an 
hour, but in the total time required 
to get your job done and exchange 


labor with the neighbors. The 
small crew is always busy; there 
is no waiting for each other. One 
man on the binder with three 


horses can cut six or seven acres 
a day. That will keep ahead of 
the cutter. If the haul is a long 
one, it will take three or four 
teams to keep the cutter busy. You 
do not need a feeder at the ma- 
chine. 

Rather careful records of the 
silo filling were taken on the Peter 
Doyle farm near Portage a couple 
of years ago. They ran the cutter 


at 435 R.P.M. with a 5% inch pul- 
ley on the motor and a 22” pulley 
on the cutter. The gears were set 
for 4%” cut. There were six men 
on the job, four of them were haul- 
ing corn. In the forenoon of the 
Wednesday they began filling they 
put twenty loads of dry corn that 
had been cut since the Saturday 
before into a silo 14’ x 36’. They 
began work at 8:15 and stopped 
just five minutes before noon. The 
current for power to cut those 
twenty loads was just 19 KW. hrs. 


At noon they put on sharp knives 
and changed to two instead of 
three. They also lengthened the 
cut for 4" to %". They started 
filling again at 1:45 and by ten 
minutes after six they had put in 
twenty-two loads more,—and had 
used 20 KW. hrs. of current. 

Mr. Doyle figured that they were 
hauling about a ton and a half at 
a load. 

That silo was full by 4 o'clock 
of the second day. 

The field was close to the yard, 
so there was a short haul, but the 
cutter kept the four teams going 
pretty steadily. 

When he came to sum it all up, 
Mr. Doyle found that he had spent 
14% hours filling the large silo, 
and eleven hours filling a second 
smaller one. He had put in 170 
tons of silage with the use of 115 
KW. hrs. of electricity. 
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The John Miller Farm near Utica was among the first completely 
electrified farms in Michigan 


A Twelve Months’ 


Electric Bill 


HERE is a popular im- 

pression that a farm is a 

place of privation, incon- 
venience and hardship, and_ that 
the only desirable habitat for a 
discerning person is a city of at 
least a million population. There 
is a good deal of talk in a sym- 
pathetic vein about bringing the 
city conveniences to the country. 
The John Miller Farm near Utica, 
Michigan, suggests the question: 
“When is someone going to pro- 
pose bringing country advantages 
to the city?” 

John Miller has a_ ninety-five 
acre dairy farm with all the recog- 
nized city conveniences and—at the 
same time—all of the advantages 
of a country estate. 

Every building on the Miller 
Farm is wired. In the house alone, 
there are probably more practical 
application of electricity in labor- 
saving and time-saving appliances 
than any representative city home 
possesses. To begin with, the 
kitchen is equipped with an 
Electro-chef, electric refrigerator, 
electric pancake griddle, and elec- 
tric water heater. In addition Mrs. 





Miller has an electric washer, 
electric iron, electric heater and 
electric curling iron. In the living 
room are two electric heaters 
(these are being used experimen- 
tally—they do not carry the entire 





A snap of the switch throws extra 
water pressure behind the fire hose. 
Note the handy home-made 
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heating burden, but are used in 
conjunction with the furnace )— 
and an all-electric radio; in the 
dinng room are two more ex- 
perimental heaters. In the base- 
ment is the pressure tank for the 
house water system. and also a fire 
hose with a specia! switch to fur- 
nish added pressure ahead of the 
automatic switch. 

The barn is as fully equipped 
as the house. It has a complete 
water system, operated by a pump 
jack and pressure tank; and there 
is a motor for running the two 
milking machine units. Adjacent to 
the cow barn is the milk house 
containing the milk cooler. 

The poultry house is equipped 
with a burglar alarm. If a win- 
dow or door in any of the build- 
ings is opened, an electrical con- 
tact is made which rings an alarm 
bell. In addition, there is a time 
dock for automatically controlling 
the lights. This results in as much 
as twenty per cent increase in egg 
production in the winter, when 
prices are high. Two different 
types of heaters provide warm 
water. The lights in this building, 





Mrs. Miller finds her electric refrig- 
erator an invaluable part of her kitchen 
equipment 


as in all the others except the 
house, are fitted with reflectors. 
The 5-horsepower portable mo- 





Electrified Poultry House on the John Miller Farm 


These chickens were electrically brooded. Electrical devices included are: 1. Time 
Switch for lights; 2. Lights for increasing egg production in winter; 3. Ventilating 


for keeping house dry and healthy; 4. 
cleaner; 5. Electrical burglar alarm; 6. Homemade, 


water heaters. 


Motor for operating dropping-board 
7. Commercial electric 
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tor serves many purposes. It can 
be used for sawing wood, hoist- 
ing hay, filling silos, running a 
feed grinder, and for innumerable 
other tasks. 

In the tool shed is an electric 
drill, an electric tool grinder, and 
an electrically operated paint spray- 
er—time and labor savers all. 


An interesting feature is the 
ventilating system in the barn, a 
series of intakes and exhausts, 
with two fans, one 12-inch and 
one 16-inch, furnish air circula- 
tion. Hung on a wall of the cow 
stable are three instruments; a 
hygrometer (for recording hu- 
midity), a recording thermometer, 
and a thermostat which controls 
the stable temperature. So ac- 
curately does this thermostat work 
that the indicator line on the three- 
day temperature chart is almost an 
unbroken circle, with little vari- 
ation. There is a jog in the line 
only at regular intervals, and this 
is caused by the inrush of cold 
air when the stable doors are 
opened to permit cleaning. At all 
other times the temperature is re- 





Left: One of the barn ventilator ex- 
hausts, which keeps the barn dry and 
healthful. 

Right: The automatic electric heater 
in the basement keeps a constant supply 
of hot water in the house. 
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Mrs. Miller has both a wood-burning 
kitchen heater and an electric range 


markably uniform, maintained at 
approximately 50 degrees. Wher- 
ever the barn begins to get cold, 
the thermostat trips off the fans in 
the ventilators. 

The company was anxious to 
know just how much electricity it 
would take to operate an electrical- 
ly complete farm, hence during the 
past year a careful record was kept 
of the current consumed for every 
operation in detail. To accom- 
plish this, sixteen meters were -Te- 
quired. 

At the end of last year, Mr. 
Miller’s total use of electric cur- 
rent for the entire twelve months, 
figuring in all miscellaneous house- 
hold appliances, was just 5413 
K. W. H. It may be interesting 
to note just what this amount 
covers, and how it is divided. 
On the following page is the chart 
with the uses distributed. 

A comparison between _ the 
amount of time saved on each 
particular job and the amount of 
current consumed shows plainly 
how profitable it is to use elec- 
tricity. For instance, pumping 
water by hand for 21 head of 
cattle took an hour a day. That 
hour is now saved, at a cost of 
about one-half kwh. a day. Milk- 
ing 10 cows by hand took over 
an hour. The time is cut in half 
by machine for less than a kwh, 
a day. Before installing a f 
grinder, one-half day a week was 
spent in going back and forth to 
the mill, and Mr. Miller was 
obliged to keep a truck in order 
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to make the six mile drive. Now 
he grinds his own feed for about 
10 kwh. a week, saves the half day, 
and no longer needs the truck. 

Whereas previously it required 
12 men working one day to fill his 
55-ton silo, the work is now done 
by five men, with only 
of current. 

These figures clearly demonstrate 
that electric service is a paying 
investment for the farmer when 
properly used. Figuring 15 per cent 
on the $2600 investment for in- 
terest, depreciation and upkeep, the 
cost amounts to $390 a year or 
$32.50 a month. Adding to this the 
cost of electric service gives us the 
total expense of doing the work 
electrically. This total cost should 
be compared with the fixed charges 
on any substitute equipment plus 
the expense of doing the work by 
hand or other power. Considering 
all the appliances, the work done 
and the time and money saved, Mr. 
Miller is certainly getting a bar- 
gain, 












40 kwh. 


John Miller Farm 


Energy Consumed During 
of 1929 

Ee 

o”. 

=x 

Water (house). 1 

Refrigeration (house ). 26 

aT eae eee 154 

Water heating (8 mos.) 94 

WER? COBPRD «6.068.086 16 

ere 27 

Milk cooling (4 mos.).. 41 

Feed grinding......... 44 
Grain elevating rt 

bushels oats)....... ee 

Hay hoisting (31 tons). .. 

Corn shredding....cece ee 


Silo filling (55 tons)... .. 
TOTAL POWER (house 


and barn) ...ccccese 355 
House power .....ee+. 244 
Bath BOWS .csc2c00cce 111 


TOTAL LIGHTING AND 


MISC. APPLIANCES 

(house and barn).... 71 
Barn lighting only..... 11 

Total enerBy....cece 451 


equipment. 
Below: 
by means of a 5 H. P 


hay hoist. 





le motor operating 








Left: The milk cooler is an 
important part of the dairy 


Mr. Miller hoisted 
21 tons of hay with = Kwh. 
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What Refrigerator 
Shall I Buy? 


By W. T. ACKERMAN* 


S a matter of fact, there is 

no “best refrigerator,” be- 

cause we all place the great- 
est value on different qualities. 

One woman may be very fas- 
tidious about her house and must 
have the “best looking” machine, 
but the design which is attractive 
to one may be distasteful to an- 
other. “I don’t like that black 
stripe at the edge of the panels. 
It makes me think of the ‘in 
mourning’ letters and envelopes 
we used to use.” 

Another must have a quiet ma- 
chine, above all else. Her neigh- 
bor remarks dryly: “Hattie, if 
you ever have five husky young- 
sters, a little extra noise won't 
make any difference. What I want 
is the most economical machine 
to operate. We must get one of 
those machines, but we’ve got to 
keep our expenses down in the 
operating costs.” 

Another family looks at it this 
way: “We really can afford to 
get an electric refrigerator only 
on one condition. It must be large 
enough to hold four 8-quart cans 
of cream in addition to the house- 
hold food. Naturally, it must be 
able to keep that cream cold, but 
the other details are not impor- 
tant. Expense of operation? Well, 
of course we would like to get 
that down, but if we can take care 
of that cream I’d rather pay a 
good price for the current it uses 
and get the job done right.” 


Your Requirements 


So the best refrigerator for you 
depends on your own requirements. 
But there are certain points that 
are of importance to every one. 

First and foremost is the ques- 


*Project Engineer. New England 


Rural Electrification Project. 


tion of uninterrupted operation, If 
this machine won't run, or bothers 
a lot about running, or if you can’t 
get the dealer to come out prompt- 
ly and fix it, or they don’t seem 
very efficient about doing their 
work, you’d better not buy it. 
Considering Servicing Too 

Since most of these possible 
difficulties involve your dealer and 
his service men, that is the first 
important consideration. If their 
intentions are merely to sell you 
a machine and then let you rustle 
your own service, the finest ma- 
chine on earth will never give en- 
tire satisfaction. If, on the other 
hand, you know by past experience 
or by reliable inquiry that this 
particular dealer’s word is as good 
as his bond, and he says, “If that 
machine isn’t right, in any way, 
we'll make it right and keep it 
right”’—you have there the most 
important element that can enter 
into any transaction. If you buy 
without this assurance of service, 
you buy with considerable risk. 

Frequently the housewife pays 
little attention to this angle of the 
case. It is somewhat out of her 
province. She is apt to leave the 
mechanical side of any appliance 
to the men of the family. If trou- 
ble arises she will insist that it be 
fixed at once, but may not con- 
cern herself with how it is going 
to be done, or who is going to 
do it. 

It has been said—and with good 
reason: “Deal with the concern 
that does the largest business,” 
but in these days of so many large 
business organizations no particu- 
lar one appears to exceed some 
half a dozen others. In this re- 
spect use the same reasoning 48 
you do when buying a car. Is the 
manufacturer financially sound, 
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progressive, likely to stay in busi- 
ness, etc.? Has he developed a 
machine that stands in good repute. 
Are the machines of his manufac- 
ture giving good satisfaction in 
your territory—making allowance 
for the fact that they are less im- 
proved than those on sale today. 
Attention to these questions should 
weed out the weaklings from your 
list. 
Insulation 


Insulation is one of these essen- 
tials. To attempt to use electric 
refrigeration without insulation is 
like trying to heat a house in win- 
ter with the doors and windows 
open. It is far from economical. 
Authorities differ somewhat on 
the amount of insulation, but it is 
pretty generally accepted that a 
thickness of 114” on the sides and 
top and 2” thick on the bottom, 
is as little as we can safely use. 
A much better proportion is 2” 
in the walls and top and 3” in the 
bottom. Some refrigerators have 
still more, which is all the more 
to their advantage. The thicker 
the insulation the thicker the walls 
and doors will be, which is a cause 
of comment on the part of some of 
the buying public, who do not as 
yet understand the value it signi- 
fies. 


Cabinet Construction 


A majority of refrigerators to- 
day are made up of a steel or 
wood framework with steel outer 
covering, instead of wood. The 
use of sheet steel permits build- 
ing a thinner wall and one which 
is not affected by climatic changes. 
Steel walls have very little insu- 
lation value, but have a long life 
if properly treated. Wood, on the 
other hand, adds an appreciable in- 
sulation value, but, unless prop- 
erly cared for, is apt to deteriorate 
with relative rapidity. Climatic 
changes cause wood to expand and 
contract, which cause cracks and 
a general loosening up of the cab- 
inet. A wood cabinet, not sub- 
jected to alternate moist and dry 
conditions, can have a long life 
and a total value greater than steel 
if it is kept dry and properly 
painted or varnished. In districts 
where dampness prevails, steel cov- 
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ered refrigerators are the safest 
proposition. 
Finish 

Enamel paint, varnish, lacquer, 
and vitreous enamel or porcelain 
are the four general kinds of finish 
in the order of their cheapness and 
value. 

Enamel-paint is reasonable in 
cost, generally serviceable, but sub- 
ject to wear, and is fairly easily 
marked or disfigured. It is also 
apt to fade and will need refinish- 
ing from time to time. 

Varnish is very similar, but is 
usually more durable if a good 
grade is used. 

Lacquer—such as is used on au- 
tomobile bodies today—is some- 
what more expensive, but is very 
durable, withstands considerable 
abuse, does not fade and can be 
easily kept bright and attractive. 
It’s one real enemy is alcohol, 
which will stain or dissolve lac- 
quer. 

Vitreous enamel or porcelain is 
the most expensive finish and is 
generally considered superior to 
the others. This finish, which is 
baked on the metal until it fuses 
with it to form a surface as hard 
as glass, is impervious to almost 
everything—except sharp blows. 
When accidentally struck a sharp, 
hard blow the brittle enamel will 
chip off, leaving a black spot. 
There is no way of repairing such 
damage except by securing a new 
panel or part. Other than this pos- 
sibility, it is attractive, easily kept 
clean and superior to the other 
finishes. 

Whatever finish is selected for 
the outside of the cabinet, vitreous 
enamel is preferable for the inside. 
This eliminates any possibility of 
paint odors, is impervious to food 
stains and easily washed and 
cleaned. (Paint will dry, odor- 
less, in due time, but lacquers 
should never be used on the inside 
of the cabinet as they give off 
odors almost indefinitely.) 


Temperature Control 


To control the amount of cold 
for different kinds of foods, there 
are two kinds of devices. In one a 


(Continued on page 26) 
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Trymg It Out 


By FRENCH 





The electric brooder used during the 
demonstration by the Cleveland Electric 


+ 





Illuminating C y was subseq . 
ly kept. in service 


HE demonstration of elec- 

trical farming which was 

conducted for more than a 
year on my farm (by The Cleve- 
Jand Electric Illuminating Com- 
pany) has ended now, and the time 
has come to cast up accounts and 
determine two things ; first, whether 
the many farmers who visited the 
demonstration learned anything to 
their advantage; and second, how 
I myself now stand on electrical 
farming. 

The demonstration farm was of- 
ficially opened August 1, 1928, and 
has closed only recently. The ex- 
periment lasted well over a year, 
and thus I was enabled to derive 
a true appraisal of the value of 
electrical appliances for the farm 
and the farm home. 

The Five Maples Dairy Farm 
was started originally as a dairy 
farm, but as time went on poultry 
was added, so that now it really 
can be classed as a general farm. 
The farmstead itself consists of a 
house with laundry and workshop, 
a chicken house, horse barn, pony 
barn recently converted to an ad- 





B. ARMSTRONG 


ditional chicken house, granary, 
milk house, dairy barn, and = 
shed and garage. Incidentally, 
was only after electrical cata 
had increased my poultry profits 
that I decided to convert the pony 
barn. Our farm home itself con- 
sists of an eight-room house with 
bath, with the laundry and my 
workshop in the basement. 


For the purposes of this demon- 
stration our house was almost en- 
irely rewired and refixtured, all 
light sources being well shaded, 
And my farm buildings were wired 
in accordance with the best prac- 
tice for both power and light. 
When these two jobs were fin- 
ished, I found a convenient power 
outlet at every place where I need- 
ed power, and there were no dark 
spots in any of the buildings. 
Switches were placed, of course, 
for the greatest convenience and 


use. 
Among the organizations which 


farm were the 


sent groups to the 





Mrs. Armstrong retained her electric 
range and heater after the demonstra- 
tion tests, despite the presence of free 
gas on the property 
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Grange associations, the Farm Bu- 
reaus and the Dairy associations ; 
and State and County Farm tours 
were arranged so as to include the 
Five Maples Dairy Farm in their 
itineraries. In all, approximately 
2,000 visited the demonstration, and 
I have estimated that of that num- 
ber more than 95 per cent were 
farmers seeking the newest meth- 
ods of using electricity on their 
farms. 

There were many electrical ap- 
pliances which I found of profit- 
able use on my farm. Among these 
was the fanning mill, the motor 
which I discovered could be 
used in a number of other ways. 
Also I kept the drill and bench 
grinder. These two latter appli- 
ances are not used on a farm very 
often, but when they are needed 
they pay for themselves many 
times over. You see, when a farm 
implement breaks, it happens gen- 
erally in the season in which it is 
being most used and most needed. 
With the portable electric tools, 
I can make repairs at once. 

I had a milking machine before 
this demonstration was arranged, 
but for the demonstration it was 
completely electrified. And now I 
would not go back to any other 
source of power. I believe that any 
farmer who has six cows or more 
can make an electrical milking ma- 
chine, together with a few other 
pieces of electrical equipment, do 
the work of one farmhand. 

Another thing which I had be- 
fore the demonstration, and which 
was electrified for it, was my pow- 
er water pump. I was very glad to 
buy the electrical pump after the 
demonstration. Such things pay for 
themselves in the dependability of 
their service, and in the little atten- 
tion they require. 

I have also found that an elec- 
trical refrigerator pays its cost 
many times. There is a large sav- 
ing in both time and foodstuffs. 
This is because large quantities of 
foodstuffs for the farm itself can 
be gotten together at one time, and 
Stored for a long period. 

And as for electric cookery—you 
will believe that Mrs. Armstrong 
and myself would not be without 
eur electric range when I tell you 


« 
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Mr. Armstrong would not part with 

many of the electrical tools on his farm 

after the company ended its electrical 
farm demonstration there 


that my farm produces free nat- 
ural gas, and that Mrs. Armstrong 
could have continued to cook with 
gas with no cost other than the 
initial cost of the range! But elec- 
tricity for cooking saves her time, 
and work, and keeps her cooler 
and more comfortable in summer— 
and that’s enough for me. 


Household Appliances 


As to the electrical appliances 
which we kept in the farmhouse, 
it will be of interest, no doubt, to 
list them. We retained our cooker, 
curling iron, fans, floor lamps, 
hand iron, heating pad, ironer, pan- 
cake griddle, percolator, corn pop- 
per, radio, range, reflector heaters, 
refrigerator, sewing machine, table 
lamps, toaster, vacuum cleaner, 
kitchen ventilating fan, waffle iron, 
washing machine. and Christmas 
tree lights. Isn’t that some list? I 
have often wondered how many 
city homes are equipped with so 
many things electrical! 

When we come to the field of 
farm appliances proper, we find 
nearly as long a list. We have kept 
our brooder, clipper, shearer, drill, 
emery wheel, fanning mill, barn 
lighting fixtures, milking equip- 
ment, poultry lighting, poultry 
water heater, poultry lighting time 
switch, soldering iron, water pump, 
and yard lights. That, we believe, 
makes a fairly well electrified 
farm! 
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Of course, there were a few 
electrical appliances which were in- 
stalled for the demonstration, 
which we felt we could defer get- 
ting at once, although we plan to 
buy them at a later date. 

I believe those two lists show 
conclusively what we think of 
electricity on the farm. I have 
found decreased costs with less la- 
bor, and Mrs. Armstrong has 
found farm life easier and more 
interesting with electricity. 





Store the Grain on the 
Farm 


ITH the world wheat crop 
for 1929 smaller than that 
of the previous year, it is but 
natural that many should be puz- 
zled over the prevailing prices. 
Some marketing specialists, how- 
ever, feel that these may be ex- 
plained in part by the fact that 
stocks in country, terminal and mill 
elevators are larger now than a 
year ago, while farm supplies show 
a corresponding decrease. 

If their contention is correct, it 
would seem to point to the urgent 
need of providing for more ade- 
quate stovage facilities on the farm, 
so that grain may be kept off the 
market and out of the visible sup- 
ply until it is required. For as 
Secretary of Agriculture Mc- 
Laughlin of Nebraska says: “When 
grain is stored on the farm, no 
one knows when it is going to be 
marketed.” If safely stored, it 
may be held for one, two or even 
more years. 

On the other hand, he points 
out, when grain is stored in an 
elevator “it is notice to the world 
that it will soon be on the market, 
for owners are not going to pay 
storage very long.” The farm, he 
stoutly asserts, is the place to store 
grain. 

The advantages of farm storage 
were emphasized recently by Chair- 
man Legge of the Federal Farm 
Board, and the problem is being 
studied carefully by various ex- 
periment stations and state col- 
leges. At the Fort Hays experi- 
ment station, Hays, Kansas, the 
storage of combined wheat is be- 
ing thoroughly tested, and there are 
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indications that with proper ventila- 
tion combined grain may be stored 
on the farm without risk. 

Modern machinery is solving the 
problem of keeping down the cost 
of producing grain; and storage on 
the farm, in fire, rodent and 
weatherproof bins should go a long 
way toward aiding the solution of 
the marketing problem. 





What Refrigerator? 


(Continued from page 23) 


lever is turned to increase or de- 
crease the cold as desired. This 
changes the temperature of the 
entire refrigerator and not any 
one section of it. 

Another manufacturer main- 
tains a uniform temperature in the 
shelf section, but provides a quick 
freezing action in the chilling unit 
as well as the regular freezing 
trays and provides a space for the 
proper storage of vegetables un- 
der moist conditions. 

Early machines were produced 
with no particular thought as to 
quiet running, either when new or 
after they were old. Now prac- 
tically all manufacturers are pro- 
ducing machines that run very 
quietly. 

Another feature is a_ cooling 
tank for a continuous supply of 
cold water. This will be particu- 
larly valuable on the farm during 
the hot weather. 

The heart of the electric refrig- 
erator is the mechanical unit. For- 
tunately, the manufacturer has set- 
tled the matter of size and capacity 
by making it to fit that particular 
size refrigerator. So select what 
you like, and see that it is in- 
stalled well and you will “live ice- 
lessly ever after.” 





The prosecuting attorney had encoun- 
tered a rather difficult witness. At 
length, exasperated by the man’s eva- 
sive answers, he asked him if he was 
acquainted with any of the jury. 

“Yes, sir,” replied the witness, ‘“‘more 
than half of them.’ 

“Are you willing to swear that you 
know more than half of them?’ de- 
manded the man of law. 

The other thought quickly: “If it 
comes to that,” he replied, “I am _ will- 
ing to swear that I know more than all 
of ’em put together.” 
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For the Greatest Satisfaction—Use an 
Electrically Operated De Laval Milker 


Left: De Laval Milker 
Combined Motor Base. 
Below: De Laval Milker 
in operation 









N_ electrically operated 

De Laval Milker is one 
of the most profitable invest- 
ments in time and labor sav- 
ing equipment on the farm 
today. It is economical and 
convenient. It milks cows 
better, faster and cleaner. 
De Laval Milkers produce 
cleaner milk and can be op- 
erated by anyone, regardless 
of age or experience. There 
is an outfit for every size 
herd and for every require- 
ment, * 


and a “3,000,000” Golden Series 
De Laval Separator 


They have protected ball bearings and 
six other features, which make them the 
easiest in operation as well as the cleanest 
skimming separators ever made. They are 
beautiful, durable, and a pleasure to use 
and own. They can be operated by elec- 
tricity. 


New York, N. Y., 165 Broadway 
Chicago, IIll., 600 Jackson Blvd. 
San Francisco, Calif., 61 Beale St. 


| Please send me, without obligation, full information | 

on: 

| 6 Electrically driven milker | 
D Electrically driven separator 

| (Check which) | 
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Artificial 


Drying of Hay 


By W. M. Hurst* 


ITH the present demand 

for high-quality hay and 

alfalfa meal, and with the 
ever-increasing desire to eliminate 
the weather hazards in their pro- 
duction, inventors, farmers, and 
other agricultural workers are 
busy in trying to devise practical 
ways and means of drying hay 
artificially. 

Seventy to eighty per cent of the 
weight of forage plants such as 
alfalfa and grasses when cut for 
hay, is water. Suppose that alfalfa 
plants when brought to the drier 
contained 75 per cent of moisture 
and a finished product containing 
12 per cent moisture is desired. On 
this basis 7,040 pounds of green 
hay would be required to produce 
2,000 pounds of cured hay. This 
means that over 5,000 pounds of 
water must be evaporated tc secure 
a ton of hay. 


Stack Drying 


Artificial drying of hay in the 
stack has been attempted in this 
and other countries at different 
times and with various degrees of 
success. A cone-shaped frame is 
erected in the field and a stack 
formed using the frame as a core. 
The drying air is usually heated 
with an oil burner and the hot air 
fo-ced by a fan into the core or 
center of the stack through a pipe. 

This method is simple and the 
equipment portable but stack-dry- 
ing has not proven entirely suc- 
cessful. Air under pressure has 
a way of moving in the path of 
least resistance. It is difficult to 
build a stack of hay around a 
frame in such a manner that equal 
resistance is offered to the flow 
of air at all points. As the hay 
dries the stack settles, frequently 
bridging over at the top of the 





*Member American Society of Agri- 
cultural Engineers. 





frame and allowing free passage to 
the drying air at that point. Also, 
in case a strong wind is blowing 
a large part of drying air will pass 
through the hay on the lee side of 
the stack. Unless weather condi- 
tions are favorable and the stacks 
are carefully made results are, as 
a rule, not entirely satisfactory due 
to uneven drying. 


The Conveyor or Tunnel Type 
Drier 


With this type of drier the hay 
is conveyed through the drying 
compartment on an endless-screen 
conveyor which is usually about 10 
feet wide. The width and height 
of the drying compartment are 
such as to house the conveyor and 
to confine the drying air as it is 
circulated through the hay. The 
drier may be of almost sny length 
desired but the usual range for a 
single conveyor drier of this tvpe 
is from 100 to 200 feet, depending 
upon the capacity desired. 

When an oil burner or a direct- 
heat furnace is used the products 
of combustion are drawn from the 
furnace, mixed with outside air in 
a mixing chamber, and _ forced 
through the hay by a fan With 
some driers the green hay is 
chopped into short pieces before 
drying while with others the plants 
are fed into the drier whole. In 
either case the dried hay is usually 
ground into meal with a hammer 
mill. The leaves dry much faster 
than the stems and are usually 
very brittle when the hay is dis- 
charged from the drier. For this 
reason an ordinary hay press is 
not suitable for baling ariificially- 
dried hay—particularly alfalfa hay 
—immediately after it is discharged 
from the drier, as the feeder on 
the press shatters the leaves and 
may break the stems badly. How- 
ever, this brittle condition of the 
hay when discharged from the 
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Try to find 
a better, faster washer 
than this Thor washer 
es only $QQ.75 


more but you 
can’t get more 




































(Slightly higher 
Here it is—the famous Thor in Canada, Rorky 
Agitator Washer—the finest Mountain area and 
washer Thor ever built— West.) 

and it is yours for only 
$99.75. Heretofore, you've 
been asked from $30 to $60 

more for a washer that can be 
compared with the Thor Agi- 
tator. Look at the illustration! 
A beautifully designed washer— 
the tub in glistening ripple- 
green porcelain, inside and out. 
As easy to clean as a china 
dish. And beneath its beauty 
is lifetime construction—and the 
marvelous Agitator principle of 
washing, famous everywhere for 
its speed and thoroughness in 
washing clothes clean. It’s the 
latest washer by the world’s 
oldest makers of electric wash- 
ers. Before you buy any washer 
know all the advantages of the 
Thor. Send for complete de- 
scriptive booklets — showing it 
in actual colors and explaining 
it in detail. Mail the coupon 
today. 


Hurley Machine Company 
22nd St. and 54th Ave., Chicago 












This Thor Agitator Washer 

with Speed Iron attachment 

$149.25. Slightly 

higher in Canada 
Grab and Rocky Mountain 

8 Seconds. § 

A rea. Send for tree 


in place. Only $49.50. 


HURLEY MACHINE CO., 
Dept. 3-7, 22nd St. and 54th Ave., Chicago. 
Please send me free descriptive literature on Thor Speed Washers and Ironers. 









Here is the Thor Attachment Iron 
which converts any Thor washer to a 
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drier may be due largely to over- 
drying. p 


The Revolving Cylinder or 
Drum Drier 


Cylinder or drum driers have 
been employed for many years for 
drying various kinds of materials. 
Their most common use, however, 
has been in connection with gran- 
ular substances. When this type 
of drier is used for hay, the green 
hay is chopped into short pieces 
before drying. A cylinder several 
feet in diameter is supported on 
bearings so that it may be revolved 
and is mounted in such a position 
that one end is lower than the 
other. Baffles or flanges similar to 
those in a concrete mixer are fast- 
ened on the inside of the drum. 
The hay to be dried is fed into 
the elevated end of the revolving 
cylinder and is moved through the 
drier by the flanges. Each time 
particles of the hay are picked up 
by the flanges they are dropped 
nearer to the discharge, due to 
the slope of the cylinder. The 
movement of air through the 
cylinder may also assist in con- 
veying the hay through the drier 
when the hot air is drawn or 
forced into the cylinder at the 
same end as the green hay enters. 
Some driers of the cylinder type, 
or a modification of this type, rely 
entirely on the air blast for moving 
the hay through the drier. 

Sufficient information is avail- 
able to show that alfalfa hay of a 
high grade (U. S. grade) may be 
secured with an aartificial drier. 
Indeed, many believe that a higher 
quality hay or meal may be 
secured with a drier because very 
few of the leaves will be lost and 
the hay will at no time be weather- 
damaged, provided it is cut at the 
proper time. 

The maximum allowable tem- 
perature of the drying air will 
doubtless depend somewhat upon 
the design of the drier. If the hot 
air enters the drier at the same 
end as the green hay, a much 
higher temperature can probably 
be used than in case a counter- 
current system is employed. With 
the latter arrangement the drying 
air enters the drier at the dis- 
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charge end and the driest hay is 
subjected to the hottest air. 

With the information now at 
hand it would be almost impossible 
to draw any definite conclusions 
with reference to the cost of dry- 
ing hay artificially. To convey 
some idea of what might be ex- 
pected in this connection, however, 
a hypothetical case will be consid- 
ered. Suppose the drier has a 
capacity of 1 ton of cured hay per 
hour, and is operated by electric 
motors totaling 40 horsepower with 
an average efficiency of 85 per 
cent. Assume that a coke burning 
furnace is used, that the heating 
value of the coke is 12,000 B.tu. 
per pound, and that 50 per cent of 
the available heat units are actually 
utilized in evaporating moisture. 
Suppose the moisture content of 
the hay is to be reduced from 75 
to 12 per cent. Under the test con- 
ditions 840 pounds of coke and 35.1 
K.W.H. of current would be re- 
quired per hour. With power at 
3 cents per K.W.H. and coke at 
$12 per ton the cost per ton of 
hay dried would approximate $6.05. 
To this amount the cost of labor, 
depreciation, and interest on the 
investment should be added. 


Incomplete Information 


Artificial drying of hay is yet in 
the experimental stage but progress 
is being made and research work- 
ers are constantly adding to the 
now meager supply of reliable in- 
formation on the subject. At the 
present time the problems of a 
mechanical nature seem to be para- 
mount. Before a complete analysis 
of the subject can be made, how- 
ever, information relative to the 
feeding value of artificially dried 
hay and the cost of processing must 
be secured. Suitable harvesting 
equipment will be needed and the 
use of driers may also necessitate 
changes in the methods of hand- 
ling, storing, and shipping hay. 





The Bore: “My girl says she 
thinks I’m a wit.” 
_The Bored: “Well, she’s half 
right.” 
* * * 


The Bride: “And what would 
I get if I cooked a meal like that 
for you every day?” 

The Groom: “My life insur- 
ance.” 
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when you buy 
a Water Syatone 


A thoroughly reliable water system is 
the greatest comfort and convenience on 
the farm. Naturally when you buy your 
water system, you want the most advanced 
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for these 
things... 





design . 


able in operation... 
tem for your money. 


things: 


Convertibility. Only in Duro Water Sys- 
you find convertibility. That 


tems can 


. the most durable and depend- 





Complete, automatic, elec- 
tric, Duromatic Water 
per 


System, 250 gallons 
hour. 





DU TR On henitions 


= a COMPANY, 537 E. Monument Ave., Dayton, Ohio 
lease send me full information on Duro Water Systems, and free advisory 


wll on my requirements. 


Cut off and Matla.«2.20.--------- 


Pa ccncusdde Oh sbtiekaehaeeioieseaees 






















the most water sys- 
Look then, for these 


means that you can install 
a low cost Duromatic Water 
System now, and later when 
your requirements increase, 
it is necessary only to install 
the — size motor on the 
pump tor greater capacity. 

Other Features. Pump and base 
are rubber insulated . . . Crank 
case oil drain . . . Tank is Gal- 
vanized Armco Ingot Iron—non- 
corroding and rust-resisting. 

Automatic Air Regulator. The 
Duro Automatic Air Regulator 
prevents air-binding or water- 
logging of the tank. This is a 
patented Duro improvement. 

Look for these things and you 
will choose Duro. 


Send in coupon 


THE DURO COMPANY 
537 E. Monument Ave., Dayton, Ohio 
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Irrigation of 


Electricity on the Farm 


Apple Orchards 


By CHAs. 


doctor away. Whether 

this has made the apple 
such a nationally important fruit 
or not, the fact is that the apple 
is the most important of all fruits 
grown in this country, both in 
money value and the place it fills 
in the diet. The production of the 
apple, however, is a highly special- 
ized type of agriculture which in- 
volves large costs of developing 
and maintenance of orchards. The 
large investments in good orchards 
make it doubly’ important that 
every precaution be taken to pre- 
vent any reduction in yields re- 
sulting from causes within the con- 
trol of the orchardist. 

A Virginia orchardist has dem- 
onstrated that in a dry season the 
irrigation of apples may increase 
the yield and quality of the fruit 
sufficiently to justify the invest- 
ment in an irrigation system. Dur- 
ing the past season, Mr. F. H. 
Wissler, manager of the Strath- 
more Orchard at Mt. Jackson, by 
irrigating one of his apple orchards, 
increased the yield enough to more 
than pay for the entire cost of his 


ee . N APPLE a day keeps the 








Good water pressure is available at the 
distribution hydrants 





in Eastern States 
E. Seitz 


Speaking of the 


irrigation system. 
season Mr, 


results secured last 
Wissler says: 

“IT am more than pleased with 
the results of irrigation. I figure 
that my watered fruit was at least 
40 per cent better quality than the 
unwatered. The increase in size 
of the apples from the watered 
trees was very striking. When 
grading the fruit from the un- 
watered section of the orchard 
most of the apples were going 
through the smaller rings of the 
grader while the majority of the 
fruit from the watered or irrigated 
section was going over the largest 
rings. The complete irrigation 
system cost me _ approximately 
$4,800 and the total operating cost 
for the 1929 season was $261.60. 
I figure that by irrigating my fruit, 
I increased my returns from this 
orchard, during the 1929 season, 
more than enough to pay for the 
entire cost of the irrigation plant.” 

About 2,000 trees in a block of 
3,400 Staymens and Winesaps were 
irrigated by Mr. Wissler, during 
the 1929 season. The orchard un- 
der irrigation (60 acres) is located 
on a hill above the river. Water 
from the river flows by gravity 
through a 12-inch pipe a distance 
of 120 feet, to a sump near the 
pump house. Here is a double suc- 
tion, centrifugal pump lifts the wa- 
ter 13 feet and then forces it 
against an actual head of 85 feet 
through 1,900 feet of 8-inch main 
pipe line to the orchard. Several 
hundred feet of 8-inch distribution 
pipe lines in the orchard are 
equipped with 4-inch hydrants, lo- 
cated so that water can be dis- 
charged into earth distribution 
ditches and conveyed to any part 
of the orchard. The trees are wa- 
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Own a General Electric 
Milk Cooler 


“Save 


It keeps the bacterial count » 
Ow 
N 





It keeps your milk quality . U p 
It keeps your labor costs . . 


It keeps your milk prices. . 
It keeps your operating cost 


It keeps your net profits . . 


: _—— 
sae | See the General Electric Refrig- 


| erator dealer near you, or write us 












for a free booklet and easy terms. 
Address Section CZ-7, Electric 
Refrigeration Dept., General 
* | ectric Company, Hanna Bldg., 

: 1400 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
Milk Coole 


ELECTRIC WATER COOLERS 





ELECTRIC REFRIGERATORS * COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATORS * 











The concrete pump house w' ich houses 
a double suction centrifugal pump 


tered by small streams flowing 
through shallow furrows running 
parallel to the tree rows. 

The concrete pump house is 
equipped with a door in the roof 
several feet above high water, to 
prevent flood waters damaging the 
pump. A No. 6, single stage, 900 
gal. per min., double suction, cen- 
trifugal pump, standard fitted with 


8-inch suction and 6-inch discharge ° 


pipes is mounted on a drip type 
base plate and _ direct-connected 
through flexible couplings to a 60- 
horsepower, three-phase motor. 


Results Gratifying 


The irrigation system was com- 
pleted too late to use for the 1927 
season’s crop and as the 1928 sea- 
son was one of normal rainfall, it 
was not operated that year. The 
drouth during the 1929 season, 
however, offered an excellent op- 
portunity to test the system, with 
the results as indicated by Mr. 
Wissler. On visiting this orchard 
just before harvest the past season, 
I was impressed with the much 
healthier appearance and larger 
size of the fruit on the irrigated 
trees as compared to the trees that 
were not watered. ; 

As an example of the increase 
in size due to irrigation, Mr. Wiss- 
les compares his first carload of 
irrigated Staymens with the first 
car of Staymens packed the pre- 
vious season. Although the 1928 
season was a year of normal rain- 
fall, the average size of the fruit 
that year was not as large as the 
irrigated fruit this past season, Mr. 
Wissler says: 
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“My first car of irrigated Stay- 
mens, packed September 30, 1929 
graded 423 bushels of 3%-inch ‘and 
larger, 108 bushels 3 to 3% inches 
and 32 bushels 234 to 3 inches 
while the first car of Staymens 
packed during the 1928 season (not 
irrigated ), graded, 180 bushels, 314- 
inch minimum, 182 bushels, 3 to 
334-inch and 271 bushels, 234 to 3 
inches. In other words, over two- 
thirds of the irrigated fruit graded 
314 inches and larger, while most 
of the fruit in the 1928 season 
graded in the smaller sizes. The 
irrigated fruit had much less rus- 
set than the fruit in the dry part 
of the orchard and there was no- 
ticeably much less drop from the 
irrigated: trees.” 

While visiting the Wenatchee ap- 
ple section of the state of Wash- 
ington a few years ago, I asked 
several successful growers if they 
thought the irrigation of Eastern 
orchards would pay. These men 
invariably said they would not at- 
tempt to raise apples in‘the East 
without irrigation. Mr. C. W. 
Chase, a successful orchardist of 
Wenatchee, said: 

“I was reared on a New York 
farm where we had a good com- 
mercial orchard. After my expe- 
rience with irrigation here in the 
West, I am convinced that the ir- 
rigation of apples and other fruit 
would pay on Eastern orchards. I 
would not attempt to raise fruit 
anywhere without irrigation.” 

A successful Virginia apple 
grower, Mr. G. J. Hopkins, in tell- 
ing me of his experience, said: 

“A few years ago during an ex- 





The water is carried throughout the 
orchard by shallow furrows running 
parallel to the tree rows 
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3S, the IP, Waterboy now has a galvanized tank! And the price 
is only $78.50, f.0.b. factory. 

This is important news to farmers. It’s news because the P 
Waterboy with galvanized tank gives a still greater value than 
ever before—and it always has been the greatest value on the 
market. 

What does the galvanized tank mean? We'll tell you. Galvan- 
izing makes the tank last longer—much longer. In fact, it makes 
the tank last three times longer than the ordinary tank. That’s 
something to think about. 

And that isn’t all. The Il) Waterboy tank is galvanized inside 
as well as outside. That prevents rusting. You can be sure you'll 
not get rusty water when you turn the faucet. 

If you want the best at the lowest price, here’s your opportunity. 
Compare the low price of this IP) Waterboy and the high quality. 
Compare point by point from the galvanized tank to the V-type ; 
belt and you'll see why the IP), Waterboy with galvanized tank, is : 
the best there is. And you can get it, and the other PP) models 
for deep and shallow wells for large or small farms, on the 
easy General Motors payment plan. Mail coupon for details. 


ELECTRIC 
W RP El ic W Sy q 
ATER } ae ee Blecsric ‘am 
SYSTEMS and Delcogas are sold and 


Products ‘of warranted by Delco-Light 
General Motors Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


rhe GOLD STANDARD Of Quality” 
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+ DELCO- LIGHT: COMPAN 
| baer of General Motors orboration, 





C-23, Rochester, N. 
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tended drouth, I hauled water in 
my spray tanks to nine hundred 
Early-Transparents. I hada fine 
yield of good fruit on these trees 
and sold the fruit for the best price 
in years. All the Early-Transpa- 
rents in other orchards in my sec- 
tion were a complete failure due 
to the dry season. This experi- 
ence convinced me of the value of 
irrigation in a dry season.” 


Increases Income 


The experience of Mr. Wissler 
seems to demonstrate that the East- 
ern fruit grower raising a high 
quality product, and situated where 
a_sufficient supply of water can be 
secured and distributed satisfac- 
torily -at* reasonable cost, has an 
opportunity of increasing his in- 
come by means of irrigation. 

In years of general drouth and 
short crops with consequent high 
prices for fruit, the grower who 
can irrigate is indeed fortunate, as 
it is in such years especially that 
irrigation will pay handsome divi- 
dends. 

Information on irrigation may be 
secured from the Division of Ag- 
ricultural Engineering of the 
United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, Washington, D. C. 


No Substitute for 
Cleanliness 


“There is no_ substitute for 
cleanliness!” has been adopted as 
the slogan for the poultry program 
of Ohio by the extension specialists 
of that state. Sanitation in the 
poultry ranges and houses, to a 
degree which would have been re- 
garded as absurd even in the coun- 
try homes before running water 
was known, is the essential and 
only successful method for the 
prevention of poultry diseases 
which cut heavily into poultry 
profits and which are more ex- 
pensive to cure than to avert, say 
the specialists. 

Government surveys have shown 
that there is no single factor which 
has so great an influence on the 
health of the family as running 
water, which makes possible a new 
standard_of hygiene in the home. 
The convenience of water under 
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pressure also makes possible a 
higher standard of sanitation to 
protect the health of poultry and 
livestock on the farm as well as 
members of the household, 

_ Water is indispensable ia clean- 
ing, whitewashing and disinfect- 
ing and its availability will to a 
great extent determine the quan- 
tity and extent of: its use. All 
practical measures designed to pre- 
vent the outbreak or spread of 
disease are based on an adequate 
water supply. Clean range and 
sun parlors for baby chicks and 
growing pigs are of no avail un- 
less the brooder and pig houses 
are kept clean to a. hospital-like 
degree. 

A power sprayer for whitewash- 
ing, disinfecting and spraying for 
mites and lice, is also a first aid 
for the practice of poultry and 
livestock sanitation on the farm. 
“Sweep, scrub, scrape, then disin- 
fect” has been prescribed by the 
Ohio experts as the way to insure 
a laying house that will be filled 
by thrifty pullets this fall. Water 
under pressure will loosen up the 
dirt so that little or no scraping 
may be required. Whitewash, dis- 
infectant or an oil mixture from 
a power sprayer will reach every 
corner and penetrate the cracks 
and make certain that a thorough 
job has been accomplished. 





Thin Beets by Machine 


Southwestern Nebraska and 
nearby sections of Colorado and 
Wyoming constitute one of the 
largest sugar beet growing terri- 
tories in the United States. The 
area is characterized by judicious 
use of cost reducing equipment, and 
much is being done to eliminate 
part of the hand labor heretofore 
necessary. 

This spring, beet growers are 
using a new method of blocking or 
thinning their crop. Multiple-row 
cultivators, equipped with shovels 
which leave a four-inch space in 
every foot of row, are driven 
crosswise of the rows. Blocking 
in this way is quick, and also 
serves as a cultivation. Hand la- 
borers thin to one plant per hill 
after the cultivator. 
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5 Horse Power Century Portable 
Farm Unit 


Use It 
Everywhere 


You can get the full benefit 
of electric motor power by 
using this Century Portable 
Farm Unit. It occupies little 
space—you can wheel it into 
almost any position — the 
steel base and bar-and-crank 
belt adjusting screw hold it 
rigidly in proper alignment 
-+-It pays to use electric 
motor power everywhere on 
the farm. 


CENTURY — co. 
1806 Pine St. t. Louis, Mo. 


40U.S.and Canadian Stock Points 
and more than 75 Outside Thereof 
































A PAUL Waler System 
carry the Water/ 


PLENTY of water 
at a turn of the faucet... 
fresh, clean, cool! Water 
for kitchen, dairy, barn... 
for fire protection too. No 
more back-breaking pump- 
ing and carrying. Increased 
profits on live stock will 
pay for it every year. 


The Paul will work 
for you for a few cents 
each day! And the first cost 
is much lower than you ex- 
pect. Use the coupon now. 


Sold on Easy Payments 


FORT WAYNE ENGINEERING 
& MFG. COMPANY 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 







Water 
Softeners 
Heaters 


Pumps and 
Water 
Systems 





Ft. Wayne Engineering & Mfg. Co. 
1722 N. Harrison, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
Send complete information and 
prices on Paul Water Systems. . . 
and Easy Payment: Plan. 


Name 














Address 
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The Ironing Machine 
|= second Tuesday in April 


came out warm and sunny. A 
little breeze bent the tops of the 
lilacs at the end of the porch. I 
stopped on the top step on my way 
out to the car for a hurried trip 
to town and called back to my 
niece that it looked like a good 
day to wash the linen curtains in 
the living room. I was delayed, 
as we so frequently are on trips 
to town, and when I got back I 
found the curtains piled in the 
kitchen all washed and dry again. 

“And what do you_ think?” 
asked Frances. “Mrs. Bennett, 
that new woman over in the old 
Milton house, came over and asked 
me if we didn’t want to use her 
ironing machine for all those cur- 
tains. I told her we certainly 
would like to very much. Uncle 
Ed can go and get it any time.” 

We were so thrilled with the 
prospect of getting our curtains 
ironed easily and quickly that we 
promptly dumped another load of 
curtains into the washing machine 





The narrow metal shoe, curved to 
fit the roll, is the electric iron. 


to have them ready, too. 

After lunch my husband went 
over to Bennett’s for the ironer, 
and came back across the road 
in a few minutes with an armful 
of ironing machine on his chest. 
Those portable ironers have been 
stripped down to essentials; there 
is practically nothing to them but 
the iron and the ironing board and 
the motor that turns it. 


The ironing board is a padded 
roll about eight inches in diame- 
ter that goes round and round on 
a shaft of the upright post at the 
right-hand end. 

The iron is a narrow curved 
shoe fixed to the same post. This 
shoe fits tight to the roll—and it is 
held against it or pushed back 
from it at the touch of a lever 
like the gear shift on your car. 

The motor that turns he roll is 
built into this upright arm that 
carries both ironing board and 
shoe. That arm is fastened to a 
metal base that extends under the 
roll. 

Ed brought the machine in and 
set it up on a work _ table in 
the kitchen. I plugged it into the 
convenience outlet on my range— 
and in fifteen minutes I began 
running those long, heavy linen 
curtains through the machine. I 
folded them once and ran them 
through that way. I turned them 
over and ran them through the 
other way. I folded them again 
and sent them through once more. 
That left them smooth and glossy. 

Around twilight, when the cur- 
tains were all back in place, I 
went out with my husband to take 
the iron back. I felt that I had 
to thank the new neighbor with 
my very own words. Then I sat 
a spell and we talked about the 
ironer while my husband went out 

to the barn to pass the time of day 
with her husband and sons. 

“Is that machine hard o take 
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NOW! Crick RAI ISING 


iS SAFER: EASIER- i> 
MORE PROFITABLE & 4 rat 


POU! TRY SUPPLIES 


ELECTRIC BROODER 


Oakes new 1930 Model automatic brooder 
raises healthier chicks, saves labor and mini- 
mizes losses. The new ventilating shaft is 









ELECTRIC 
BROODER, 


one of the most important improvements in 4 
brooder construction since electric brooders pats. OS 
were first introduced. Oakes Electric 650 CHICK 
waseines are low ' - and eco- CAPACITY 
nomically operated. e sure to Priced 5 

$ 
see them. from 10 = 40°24 


Also, see Oakes Electric Hen, the 
efficient, economical incubator, made 
in 60 to 165 egg capacities. 

You ean get Oakes Electric Supplies from 
your Public Utility Company, Electric Ap- 
pliance or Poultry Supply Dealer. Write 
direct for Big Free Catalog. 


OAKES MFG. CO. 


77 Dearborn St.. Tipton, Ind. 





A Complete Water System 


The Cullman Electric Pump Drive is 
the first unit of a water system. It is 
trouble-proof, compact and inexpensive. 


To it can be attached the Cullman 
Automatic Control which gives you 
water at the turn of the faucet. 


Then add the Cullman Deep Well Cas- 
ing Head in a well pit and you 
have a frost-proof system to 
bring water to the house and 
barn, winter and summer. 


Send for a folder on Cullman 
| Water Systems 
| 








CULLMAN WHEEL CO. 
1342 Altgeld Street, Chicago, III. 


L _ 
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care of?” I asked. 

“Not a bit. All I do is follow 
the manufacturer’s directions. 
Sometimes a little starch sticks to 
the shoe. Then, of course, I have 
to scape that off with a knife and 
rub the surface smooth with a 
little emery cloth, for, of course, 
the first essential of any iron is 
a hard smooth surface. The shoe 
on my iron, as you probably no- 
ticed, is steel. I rub beeswax over 
it now and then. That keeps it in 
good shape. My sister’s machine 
has an aluminum shoe; a cousin 
of ours bought a machine with 
some kind of enamel shoe.” 

“Do you do all of your ironing 
with the machine?” I asked. I al- 
ready felt myself coming down 
with a bad attack of needing one 
of those machines. 

“Most of it—not all of my 
dresses, nor some of the girls’.” 

“Would you mind telling me how 
you go about an ironing? I know 
I’m asking a lot of questions, but 
I am truly interested.” 

Mrs. Bennett smiled and settled 
herself more comfortably in the 
roomy chintz-covered chair. 

“I’m glad to talk about it. Of 
course, every woman works out 
her own routine—but you’re more 
than welcome to my experience. 

“T always claim that the iron- 
ing begins out at the line, so when 
I take my clothes down I fold the 
linen to fit the roll of my machine 





This roll turns round and round 
carrying the linen past the iron 
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and pile all the at pieces together.” 

“How do you dampen the 
clothes?” I asked. “It seemed to 
me I got some of my curtains too 
wet.” 

Mrs. Bennett smiled broadly, 

_ “Some folks say dampen them 
just the same. Some folks say 
dampen them more, and some folks 
say don’t dampen them nearly so 
much, Far as I can see, you do 
it just to suit yourself.” 

“Then in what order do you iron 
them?” I pressed the question, for 
I could see the men dawdling along 
toward the house. 

“I get everything ready, so’s 
when I set down, I won’t have to 
be jumping up and wasting time 
and heat. Then I begin with haad- 
kerchiefs, some every-day towels, 
and bath towels, too, while the 
iron is heating up. Then when it 
gets hot, I begin on shirts and the 
table linen. I do not do the shirts 
all at once. Doing a dozen or 
fifteen shirts hand running is too 
much. So I alternate with table 
linen or sheets and pillow cases. 
I try to move things from one end 
of the iron to the other, so I 
won't let any part of the iron get 
too hot—and so I won't put all 
the wear on the middle of the roll, 
pack the padding down hard, and 
make the roll lumpy. I save some 
of the undampened things for the 
last and finish them after I turn 
off the current.” 

The men stepped up on the porch 
and I rose to go. 

“You can take it any time,” Mrs. 
Bennett interrupted my final words 
of thanks. “It'll iron acres of 
sheets mighty easy.” 

x * 


Dessert for Sunday 
Dinner 


TRANGE as it may seem, I 

have found people who turn 
up their noses at strawberries and 
cream day after day. Undoubted- 
ly, the makers of recipes had them 
in mind when they devised this 
strawberry mousse to make in a 
mechanical refrigerator. It is sim- 
ple, as summer desserts should be. 
And folks find it very, very easy 
to eat. The ingredients are: 
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A Hammer Type Feed Grinder. 





Light Running Fast Grinding High Quality Feed 


PRATER 
MILL 


Grinds without 
attention while 
you do your 
other work 






Your satisfaction guaranteed. Ask your power 
company or dealer for complete informa- 
tion. Or send to us for FREE catalog. 


PRATER PULVERIZER COMPANY 


Dept. K 817 W. Washington Blvd. CHICAGO 














Cools Milk 


Electrically 





Foremost among profitable applications of electricity on the i 
farm is cooling milk with the Esco Electric Milk Cooler. 
Keeps bacteria counts down ... secures highest premiums 
on your milk . . . eliminates handling of ice and troubles 
due to unsanitary, insufficient cooling. 
Automatic, efficient, eco- 
nomical. Always _ successful. 
Approved by dairy experts as 
the most practical method of 
cooling milk below 50° and 
keeping it cold. 
Ask Your Power Company, Electric 
Refrigeration Dealer, or write direct 
to us. 


ESCO CABINET CO. 


World’s Largest Manufacturers 
of Milk Cooling Cabinets 


Qt WEST CHESTER, PA. 
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1 teaspoon gelatine 

1 cup strawberries 

2 tablespoon lemon juice 

% cup sugar 

1 cup cream whipped. 

This makes enough for six. 

First, I soak the gelatine in cold 
water for about five minutes; then 
I dissolve it over boiling water. 
I rub the strawberries through a 
sieve, add the lemon juice, a pinch 
of salt, the sugar and the gela- 
tine. I turn this into the deep tray 
of my electric refrigerator and 
chill it thoroughly. When it be- 
gins to thicken, I fold in the 
whipped cream. It needs no stir- 
ring while it is freezing. 

A plain sponge cake goes well 
with this mousse. Here is one that 
1 often make because it is light 
and fluffy, but not too extravagant 
with eggs. It takes: 

4 eges 

Y, cup cold water 

1 cup sugar 

14 teaspoon salt 

1 teaspoon flavoring 

1% cup pastry flour sifted four 

times 

11% teaspoon baking powder. 

I put the four egg yolks in the 
bowl under my kitchen motor and 
set that motor to beating the eggs 
while I get out the rest of the 
materials and sift the flour. When 
the yolks are thick and lemon col- 
ored, | begin adding the water, a 
little at a time. I beat them until 
they stand un thick and stiff. Then 
I rinse off the egg whisk, and put 
it back on the motor to beat the 
egg whites while I fold the sugar, 
the salt and flavoring, and last, the 
flour into the beaten yolks. Then I 
add the egg whites beaten as I 
would beat them far angel food, 
stiff, but not dry. I use an un- 
greased angel food tin for this 
cake and bake it twenty-five min- 
utes in a 375 degree oven. Then I 
turn the heat off and make it five 
minutes more on stored heat. 

Sometimes when we have com- 
pany and I can use the whole cake 
up at once, I make the cake itself 
a complete dessert by adding a 
frosting with strawberries in it. 

I put one cup of sugar, one cup 
o} strawberries, and one egg white 
into a bowl and beat them up with 
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the electric motor until the mass 
stands up like a fluffy boiled frost- 
ing. I pile this on the cake and 
cut it at the table. When I used 
to do it by hand, it took twenty 
minutes of beating to make this 
frosting. The motor does it in 
two or three, I can’t say exactly 
for | have never timed it. The 
appearance of the frosting tells me 
when it is done, 





Five Hundred and 
Ninety-Seven Ton- 
Litters in 1929 


Nearly 000 ton-litters were pro- 
duced during 1929 in 25 States ex- 
tending from Massachusetts to 
Washington, and from Minnesota 
to Texas, Dr. C. D. Lowe, exten- 
sion animal husbandman of the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture, announces. The term “ton- 
litter” is used to designate a litter 
of pigs having a combined weight 
of 2,000 pounds or more at the 
age of six months. 

Swine raisers in Ohio produced 
98 ton-litters, the largest number 
of any State. Tennessee was sec- 
ond with 75 litters. Indiana and 
Kentucky were tied for third with 
3 litters each, followed closely by 
Minnesota with 61 and Pennsylva- 
nia with 59 ton-litters, respectively. 
The heaviest litter in the year's 
contest is reported from Pennsyl- 
vania, the litter containing 17 pigs 
weighing 3,987 pounds at six 
months of age. 





Feeding Helps Sick 
Trees 


A recent development in the care 
of shade trees is the importance 
now given to “feeding” a sick tree 
before a lot of surgical work 1s 
attempted. Workers in the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
explain that this does not mean 
that pruning and other surgical 
work is not necessary, but if a 
tree is not vigorous an applica- 
tion of plant food is likely to prove 
very helpful in restoring the tree 
to a healthy condition. 
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Help Yourself! 


This page is here to make 
it easy for you to get com- 
plete specifications and prices 
fom the leading manufac- 
turers of all types of electri- 
cally operated farm  equip- 
ment. 

To get this information, 
just fill out the handy coupon 
below and mail it to us. No 
obligation to buy! 






J 
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POULTRY WIRING AND LIGHTING 
11 Incubators 71 Incandescent Lamps 

110 Brooders = Floor and Table Lamps 
112 No Voltage Alarms 2 Lighting Fixtures 

12 Time Switches 73 Wiring Supplies 

120 Reflectors 74 Decorative Li hting 

13 Drinking Fountain Warmers 75 Highway Lighting 

14 Ultra Violet Light DAIRY 

15 Egg Testers 81 Bottle Washers 

16 Oat Sprouters ial 82 Churns 

17 Sprayers (Paint & Disinfectant) 83 Cream Separators 
CROPS 84 Dairy Sterilizers 

21 Feed Grinders 85 Milk Coolers 

210 Ensilage Cutters 86 Milking Machines 

211 Oat Hullers 87 Milk Testers 

22 Hay Hoists 88 Clipping Machines 

23 Feed Mixers 880 Grooming Machines 

24 Fruit & Vegetable Graders 89 Dairy Water Heaters 
& ee =, aes” Washers MISCELLANEOUS 

5 Food Dehydrators 

2% Grain Graders & Cleaners 91 Burglar Alarms 

; 910 Portable Heaters 
27 Portable Elevators retin 4 
 Gishnere Gavey Plant 911 Heating Pads 
— =e ee Se 912 Therapeutic Lamps 

WATER SUPPLY 913 Curling Trons 

31 Automatic Water Systems 93 Milk Warmers 
310 Pump Jacks 94 Fans | 

32 Irrigation Systems 941 Insulating Materials 

33 Sewage Disposal Equipment 95 Floor Polishers 

34 Plumbing Fixtures 96 Ventilators 

35 Water Softeners 97 Air Purifiers 

36 Water Heaters 98 Insect Traps and Screens 
HOUSEHOLD 99 Oil Burning Furnaces 
41 Ironing Machines 
410 Dishwashers 
411 Flat Irons ——-——- TEAR OFF HERE —= 
42 Household Motors { ELECTRICITY on the FARM 


420 Electric Clocks 

421 Ice Cream Freezers 

422 Food Preparing Machines 
43 Ranges 

430 Hot Plates 

44 Refrigerators 

45 Sewing Machines 

46 Table Appliances 

47 Vacuum Cleaners 

48 Clothes Washers 


REPAIR AND MAINTENANCE | COCO e er erereseerereserereseeseseseeees 
51 Soldering Irons | iisTeemb Peden rEeEN Senses eeenonede 


24 W. 40th St., New York 
Without cost to me, please have 
manufacturers send complete infor- 
mation on the Electric Equipment 
specified. 


510 Tool Grinders 

en Sees SEG” hase wha ese sederenepencnSincweceienbeneeus 
53 Drills 

54 Paint Sprayers | 
55 Saws 

56 Woodworking Machinery | 
57 Concrete Mixers 
ENTERTAINMENT | 
61 House Current Radio Sets 

610 Radio Battery Eliminators | I get electricity from..............6. 
62 Radio Tubes 

63 Home Movie Projectors | eee 
64 Electrical Toys 

65 Talkigg Machines | 
For information on Equipment Not Listed Above, Write on Margin 7-30 
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Electricity on the Farm 


uestions -- Answer 


Conducted by H. J. GALLAGHER 


Agricultural Engineering Dept. 
Michigan State College 


Note—Readers are invited to send in questions which will be answered in the order 
received. Names are omitted from questions unless otherwise specified. 





Question: What 
would be the largest 
motor that we could 
use on a 5 ampere 
110-220 volt meter, 
or what size motor 
would we have to 
have to run a busz 
saw, concrete mixer 
and corn sheller? 





Answer: Meters are 
usually constructed to 
care for a 100% over- 
load. A 2 H.P. mo- 
tor on 220 volt ser- 
vice or a 1 H. P. mo- 
tor on 110 volt service could be 
operated through a 5 ampere me- 
ter. However, this would not be 
good practice. Many power com- 
panies limit the size motor on 110 
volt service to % H.P. to avoid 
too unbalanced a condition in the 
service line. 

The size of the entrance ser- 
vice switch and not the-size of the 
meter determines the amount of 
power that can be used. A 5 am- 
pere meter on a three wire service 
would indicate a 30 ampere switch. 
Usually a 15 ampere meter is con- 
nected with a service of this size, 
but sometimes a 5 ampere meter 
is used until the load justifies the 
larger meter. 

From a 30 ampere service a 4 
H. P., 220 volt motor could be op- 
erated, but it would be _ better 
practice not to use larger than a 
3 H.P. so that some power will 
be available for lighting and other 
uses at the same time. If you con- 
template using a 2 H. P. or larger 
motor, notify your power com- 
pany and I think they will be glad 
to install a larger meter. 

Corn shellers vary greatly in ca- 
pacity and power requirements, a 
¥% H.P. motor will run the av- 
erage farm corn sheller. 








H. J. GALLAGHER 


1 H. P. motor js 
large enough for a 
farm size __ concrete 


mixer, 
A buzz saw should 
be powered with a 5 
P. motor. This 
would necessitate the 
changing of your ser- 
vice to at least 60 am- 
peres and would prove 
an economical thing 
to do as it would then 
-— permit you to really 
use electricity. 





Question: / have 


110-220 volt service through a 30, 


ampere switch and would like to 
use a 5 H. P. motor. The motor 
only draws 25 amperes, but our 
power company says I need a & 
ampere service to run the motor. 
If the motor only draws 25 am- 
peres, why is my 30 ampere ser- 
vice not big enough? 


Operating at normal 
load a 5 H.P. motor requires 
about 25 amperes on 220 volt ser- 
vice. Operating at only 20% over- 
load would require 30 amperes, 
the full capacity of your service. 
Under most farm conditions, such 
as feed grinding, silo filling, and 
running the buzz saw, the electric 
motor must deliver from 100% Jo to 
200% overload at peak conditions, 
which would be beyond the ca- 
pacity of your service. 

The starting current is greater 
than the amount required under 
normal load. 

The starting of the motor may 
be compared to the starting of an 
empty wagon: it takes more power 
to start it than it does to pull it. 
If the wagon is loaded it takes 
more power than when empty ; the 
same with a motor, and a motor 
is always started under load. A 


Answer: 
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COSTS BUT LITTLE 


- OMPLETE electrical conven- 

C ience for the farm home and 
all other buildings costs but 

little if you specify KNOB & 
TUBE WIRING. 


The KNOB & TUBE WIRING 
SYSTEM utilizes hard vitreous 
porcelain for insulation, the ma- 
terial employed by your power 
company tor high tension circuits. 


KNOB & TUBE WIRING is not 
only Economical, it is Dependable, 
it has Long Life, and, above all, 
it’s SAFE. 















OB 2 TUBE SAFE 
DEPENDABLE 
‘WIRING ECONOMICAL | 









Illinois Elec. Porcelain Co. 
Macomb, Ii. 

Knox Porcelain Corporation 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Porcelain Products, Ine. 
Findlay, Ohio 



















INSTANT HOT WATER 


from any of your 
Cold Water Faucets 


Simply attach a “‘Hot 
** as shown in 
~ ly plug cordin 
Slectrical outlet. 
turn switch and 
an uslimited sup- 
ply of pure, hot 
water instantly. 
Fits all faucets, 
can be mov 
from one fau- 77} 
cet to another & 


in a jiffy. Guar- 

anteed. Write 

Hot Shot Electric Water Heater Corp. 
Dept. 147, 360 me Michigan Ave. 


Chicago, til. 














Ma GILLETTE 
CLIPPING & GROOMING 
PAACHINES 


County agents will tell 
you that it pays to keep, 
your stock clean. It’s easy | 
if you have one of these | 
dable machines. A | 
illette can be operated | 
from any lighting outlet. | 


d Send for illustrated price list 


GILLETTE CLIPPING MACHINE Co., Inc. 
428 West Sist Street, Dept. 18 
New York City 
















Th JAUSON 


Electric Jacks 


No. 
This No. 2A furnished 2A 
with universal mount- ove 
ing bracket to accom- Drive 


modate motor, one you 
have or we will furnish, 
with V pulleys and V 
belt for drive. 
The No. 2B has flat 
face pulley for drive 
from remote motor. 
Also the Standard No. 
3 with motor direct- 
geared in en- 
closed hous- 
ing. 
Complete 
ater 
Systems 










ae = 
The John Lauson Mfg. Co. 
700 Michigan, New Holstein, Wis. 








SAFEGUARD 


Guaranteed 
Electrical Protection 
Equipment 
Burglar Alarms 
No-Voltage Alarms 
HYLO Thermostats 
Power Units 
Descriptive Literature 


SAFEGUARD ALARM CO, Inc, 





Council Bluffs, Iowa 














MASTER PORTABLE 
FARM MOTOR ---- 


he Master Electric Co. 
~% DAYTON — OHIO 
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SMITH ELECTRICS 


30,000 Egas 3 


52,000 Eggs 
The Farthest Step Ahead 
in Electrical Incubation 
IRSTin performance, results 
and quality chicks. Lowestin 
current consumption and cost 
of operation—highest in profe 
its. The outstanding incubas 
tor of today. 
Write for new Electric Catalog 


The Smith Incubator Co, 
? 3192 W.121st St. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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“onsen your 
Clipping & Shearing 
Pping A 5 50 


Machines for 


Write for complete in- 

formation. ‘‘Stewart’’ means BEST. 

Complete electric models low as $45; 

complete hand machines low as $15. 

Complete illustrated catalog free. 

Chicago Flexible Shaft Company 
5524 W. Roosevelt Road 


Chicago, 11. 
STEWART mat 
—Worlds Greatest Line of 
Clipping Machines 











Free Demonstration 


Ask for free demonstration of this wonderful new 
milking machine The Surge milks cows like no 


BABSON MFG. CORPORATION 
Dept. B-551 2843 W. 19th St., Chicago, Ill. 











See 
Page 43 


of this issue. 

















Questions and Answers 
(Continued from page 44) 


30 ampere fuse is not large enough 
to furnish the starting power even 
though it is large enough to run 
the motor at normal load after it 
is once started. 





Shade Trees Need 
Food 


Trees which have been trans- 
planted or those which are not 
in a vigorous growing condition 
will “usually show a decided re- 
sponse to an application of fer- 
tilizer, says the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. Fertil- 
izers which give immediate effect 
include nitrate of soda and sul- 
phate of ammonia, applied broad- 
cast in the spring or early sum- 
mer at the rate of 2 to 5 pounds 
for a medium-sized tree. 

The direct effect of such an ap- 
plication usually lasts for only a 
year, but the indirect effect may 
be apparent the following year, as 
it usually stimulates the healing 
of wounds made by pruning or 
cavity work. An excess amount 
of fertilizer or an application late 
in the season may cause injury by 
stimulating excessive development 
of foliage and failure to properly 
mature the new wood before win- 
ter sets in. 





And this is the time of year that 
convinces every amateur gardener that 
the author of “Jack and the Bean 
Stalk” certainly must be the same 
fellow who wrote the seed catalogues. 
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Awards and Rules—Cover Title Contest 








First Prize for May—$25.00 


“The Power That Rules the Waves.” 
Lena Bayard, R. 1, Rices Landing, Pa. 


The following titles have been 
selected as the winners of the $5 


cash prizes: 

“The ‘wave of electricity’ strikes 
Dolly."—Mrs. J. S. Kemp, R. 4, Ashta- 
bula, Ohio. 
“Mother's 
and sane. 
Tane.””—Miss 
Oneida, N. Y 
“When Mom’s away, lil’ girls will play. 
But it’s always safe the ‘lectric way.” 
_Elsa Bentz. Station F, R. 9, Box 258, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
“Dolly’s - now looks real slick, 
The electric iron has done the trick.” 
—Aroline Lockwood, R. 6, Milford, Mich. 
“Young and old alike today enjoy the 
new Electric Way!’’"—R. M. Hamilton, 
195 New Boston St., North Woburn, 


curler proves safe 
used by little 
Burger, R. 3, 


electric 
Even when 


; Ruth I. 











Rules for July Contest 


For the best title to the front cover 
illustration, a cash prize of $25.00 will 
be awarded. 


In addition we will pay $5.00 for each 
of five titles given honorable mention. 


In case of a tie, each winning con- 
testant will receive the full cash prize 
to which he or she is entitled. 


The winners will be announced in the 
September issue. 


Only the farmers or members of the 
farm family, to whom this magazine 
was sent, are eligible. 

Only one title may be submitted. 

Use the form below or write your 
answers on a plain sheet of paper in 
similar form. 

Be sure to answer question (a). 

Write plainly and send your sugges- 
tion to the Title Editor, ELECTRIC- 
ITY ON THE FARM, 24 W. 40th 
St., New York, before August 1. 





[) Hand Pump Jack 

[j Wind Mill 

_’Gas Engine Pump Jack 

[] Electric Motor Pymp Jack 


a ee 
Zz 
» 
3 
o 


(a) Check which way water is pumped on your farm? 


C) Complete Pressure Water System (Shallow Well) 
[} Complete Pressure Water System (Deep Well) 

















Trees Must Have 
Water - 


Trees need enormous quantities 
of water to keep them in a healthy 
condition, says the United States 
Department of Agriculture. An 
apple tree 30 years old gives off 
approximately a barrel of water 
a day in summer, and a good- 
sized birch tree gives off nearly 
two barrels of water on a hot day. 
A single oak tree is known to have 
given off into the air in the form 
of vapor more than 100 tons of 
water in a single growing season. 





Fertilize the Garden 

If the garden is not doing well, 
some extra fertilization this sum- 
mer may encourage the plants, says 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture. A top dressing with 
a complete mixed fertilizer, at the 
rate of 2 pounds per 100 square 
feet, may be applied. A mixture 
containing 5 per cent nitrogen, 10 
per cent phosphoric acid, and 5 
per cent potash, is suitable. Bone 
meal can be used at the same rate, 
but is slower in its action. If the 
plants have a poor color they may 
need nitrogen. This can be sup- 
plied by nitrate of soda or ammo- 
nium sulphate at the rate of one- 
fourth pound to 100 square feet. 
To distribute this amount evenly 
it is well to mix the fertilizer with 
sand, ground phosphate rock, or 
bone meal. 





More Work with 
Larger Mowers 


In certain sections of the South 
and East, which have been accus- 
tomed to the use of smaller sized 
mowers, there is a decided ten- 
dency toward displacement by 
those with longer cutter bars, 
either horse-drawn or tractor op- 
erated. With larger acreages of 
legumes from which several cut- 
tings may be made, the mower is 
being called upon to do more work 
than formerly. Farmers are also 
buying new mowers, just as they 
are beginning to purchase other 
types of farm equipment, on the 
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basis of amount of work they can 


do in a day. They are finding that 
a five foot mower will cut 10 acres 
each day as compared to 9 acres 
for one with a four and one-half 
foot cut. A six foot mower will 
cut 12 acres, while one of the 
larger tractor drawn mowers may 
be expected to cut from 25 to 35 
acres. 

Dull or worn knives, guards out 
of line and off center all cause side 
draft. Eight foot mowers, if kept 
properly adjusted, will have no 
more side draft than a five foot 
mower. Worn ledger plates, poor 
alignment or improper register be- 
tween guards and sections in a 
small mower may give more «raft 
than a new one of far greatet’ ca- 
pacity. 





“Waterizing” the Rural 
Home 


eT HE home electrified is the 
home beautified,” is a slogan 
the truth of which cannot be de- 
ned. Someone has suggested that 
the American public might coin a 
new word, unknown to Webster, 
which would be “waterized.” “The 
home waterized is the home mod- 
ernized,” would be a fitting slogan 
for any farmer’s home improve- 
ment organization. 

Each year there is more interest 
being shown in modernization of 
farm homes. An example is_fur- 
nished by the Farm and Home 
Bureau in Illinois which launched 
a “running water in every farm 
home” project a year ago, and 
which has just announced a con- 
tinuation of the project for 1930. 
Quite similar programs can be 
cited in other states. Such work, 
which is often carried on by the 
state college extension service, or 
in cooperation with such depart- 
ments is unquestionably doing a 
great deal to increase the number 
of fully “waterized” farm homes. 





Mother (to her daughter’s music mas- 
ter)—Do you think, Mr. Crochet, that 
my daughter will ever be able to do 
anything with her voice? 

Music Master—Well, madam, it might 
come in useful in case of fire. 
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The PETERSIME ELECTRIC 


- Will increase your earnings. Produces larger hatches 
of high-quality chicks—at lowest perating cost — Recom- 
mended by leading hatcherymen and Breeders everywhere. 
Write for Free copy of the NEW CATALOG AND YEAR 
BOOK _ today. 


IRA M. PETERSIME & SON 
EF -7, Gettysburg, Ohio 











| The GEHL S!bo, FILLER 


NEW LOW SPEED - BIG CAPACITY 


Lightest running, cleanest cutting silo filler made. With 25 


different makes, the GEHL holds 40°‘; of all sales in Wisconsin. 
A marvelous cutter with all steel frame and fiy-wheel, self- 
feeding, clogproof, gears runnthg in oil; improved ball-bearing pre- 
vents end play. Will stand the gaff 


Cuts and Throws More 
Corn at 500 r. p. m. 


A SAFE speed using only 5 hp. 
motor, cuts power costs to as low 
as $1.75 per silo. Post yourself on this 
time and money saver. Interesting catalog 
upon request. Also name of nearest 
dealer. Write today. 


GEHL BROS. MFG. CO. 
South Water St., West Bend, Wis. 























Heating Units "1 


for every farm purpose 
25 types, all practical sizes 
For brooders, incubators, small 
buildings, water and feed tanks, 
pumps, hotbeds and drying. 
Space, Immersion and Conduc- 
7. tion ne woes tube heat- 
ers—watts by the foot. 
Hand — 4 Write today for Informative 
stands, trolleys or cables. Clips udders, Bulletins, sent FREE. 
flanks, 8 to 12 cows an hour. Satisfac- Russell Electric Company 
tion guaranteed. See dealer or write 380-G W. Huron St., Chicago, U.S.A. 
for special offer. “Electric Elements That Fit the Job’’ 


ANDIS CLIPPER COMPANY 



































642 LAYARD AVE...RACINE,. WIS. 
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Why not use it? We COOLING SYSTEMS 


“ GENERAL REFRIGERATION CO 
2407 SHIRLAND AVE... BELOIT, WISCONSIN 
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The Milking Machine 


I have been running a dairy 
a good many years. Several 
years ago we put in a milking 
machine to run with a gas en- 
gine. The milker was always 
ready. If the engine went, all 
right, and if it didn’t go we had 
to milk by hand. But now we 
run it with electricity and it al- 
ways goes. No more milking by 
hand, and as I am 75 years old, 
that’s what suits me. 

J. C. Bostwick, 
Box 922, Ardmore, Okla. 


An Electrical Pal 


All good teachers 


Partiality! 
with all my 


against it. Yet 
school duties, I am a farmer’s 
wife and the mother of two 
small girls. Is it any wonder 
that among my ten electrical 
pals my range is a favorite? 

It is attractive. It is more 
comfortable, because it is cooler 
when not in use. It is economi- 
cal, saving hours of kindling, re- 
decorating and cleaning. It is a 
convenience and _ satisfaction to 
find the previously prepared din- 
ner ready and waiting in the 
automatic oven to be_ served. 
More delicious? Yes. 

Indeed, my range is “My 
Favorite Electrical Servant.” 

Mrs. R. C. Pennington. 
Clinton, Mich. 


Handy Ann 


My electric servant I adore 

Without it I could not clean my 
floor 

The dust and germs are quickly 

my electric servant goes 

steadily on 

Until everything is 
span 

It is indeed my “handy ann.” 


spic and 


I know you'll all agree with me 

The electric cleaner is the best 
thing that can be 

To help the busy farmer’s wife 

And by saving her strength pro- 
long her life 

And give her time to laugh and 


play 
And make hér happy all the day. 

Dorothy Buchman, 

R. D. No. 2, Phillipsburg, N. J. 


Vacuum Saves Work 


Running a vacuum cleaner is 
much easier than sweeping with 
a broom. Brooms merely re- 
move the larger particles of dirt 
and raise a great amount of 
dust, which settles on every- 
thing. The vacuum cleaner not 
only saves work and time, but 
it cleans everything thoroughly. 
The small amount of current it 
takes to run a vacuum is surely 
worth while, when you stop and 
consider the time and work it 
saves. 

Pearl Hansen, 
Clarks Grove, Minn. 


A Real Treasure 


We have many electric servants, 
All faithful, tried and true 
But the one I treasure most, 

dear friends, 
Is my washer, fine and new. 


I used to do our washing 
With an old hand-powered ma- 


chine, 
And would rub my hands to blis- 
t 


ers, 
To get those clothes all clean. 


I was tired in soul and body, 
When that irksome task was 
done, 
It even seemed to darken 
The glory of life’s sun. 


But now my faithful helper 
Frees me from this drudgery, 
Is safer, cleaner, quicker, 
cheaper, 
Thanks, dear God, for 
tricity. 
Mrs. Emily Alice Patz, 
R. 1, Blackfoot, Ida. 
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CLASS“ FIED ADVERTISING 





The LYON ELECTRIC COMPANY 
manufacture electric poultry equipment 
exclusively. Long, practical experience 
in the highly developed California rural 
electric field enables us_ to furnish 
quality devices at reasonable prices. 
The LYON line includes: Brooders— 
Incubators — Egg Testers — Burglar, 
Temperature and Power-off Alarms— 
Heating Elements—Thermostatic Sup- 
plies—Time Switches—Wiring Supplies. 
Write for catalog today. .YON 
ELECTRIC COMPANY, 2075 Moore 
Street, San Diego, Ca‘ifornia. 





